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Chronicle 


Home News.—The extreme seriousness of the eco- 
nomic crisis was stressed on May 13, when the heads of 
seven leading railroad unions presented a statement to the 
President to the effect that unless the 
Government took effective measures to 
end the depression, the workers would 
find it necessary to demand a dole. It was conceded that 
any measure, to be of value, would necessarily rest on 
the Government’s willingness to pledge its credit. The 
plan announced by the President, and presented in sub- 
stance to the Senate by the Democratic leader, Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, contemplated an issue of $2,000,- 
000,000 in tax-exempt bonds, “to be spent on self-liqui- 
dating or profit-making enterprises, such as _ tunnels, 
bridges, and the destruction of slum districts in the indus- 
trial centers.” The bill introduced by Senator Wagner, 
of New York, was also for public works, without, how- 
ever, requiring that they be self-liquidating. Senator 
Wagner’s measure was approved in a nation-wide radio 
speech by former Governor Smith, and by a number of 
economists. 

Mr. Smith’s speech was favorably commented upon, 
even by leading Republican journals. 

The debates on tax legislation continued in the Senate, 
and it was announced by Speaker Garner, of the House, 
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that Congress would probably find it necessary to con- 

tinue all summer. A coalition group 
Lantstet! — was formed in the House to block ad- 

journment until legislation to relieve the 
present situation by providing employment had _ been 
adopted. It was thought that Congress would adjourn 
on June 10, and resume after one month. Mr. Garner 
attacked the President in a series of statements, claiming 
that Mr. Hoover’s plans operated chiefly to “ freeze con- 
fidence.” On May 16, the Senate rejected the Couzens 
amendment providing for income-tax rates at the war- 
time level, and on the following day adopted more than 
seventy amendments to the reports of the finance com- 
mittee. 

On May 18, by a vote of 61 to 24, the Senate defeated 
the Tydings bill to legalize 2.75 beer as a basis for new 
taxes. The estimated yield of this tax was $500,000,000 
ae per year. At the same time, however, 
and the Senate voted a levy on ingredients 
Fuentes to be used for making beer in the home, 
to yield a revenue .of $97,000,000. On May 14, “ beer 
parades” took place in New York and in other cities, 
indicating a demand for taxation on beer. 

The body of the infant son of Colonel and Mrs. 
Charles Lindbergh was found on May 12, in a thicket 
less than five miles away from the Lindbergh home. 
A statement was issued by President 
Hoover, pledging the Government to 
give every aid in its power to apprehend 
the perpetrator or perpetrators of this frightful crime. 
On May 17, John H. Curtis, of Norfolk, who had pre- 
tended to carry on negotiations with the kidnapers for 
more than a month, confessed his story was a fraud. 


The Lindbergh 
Case 


Australia.—The conflict between Premier J. T. Lang, 
of New South Wales, and the Federal Government over 
the payments by the State on foreign loans was settled 
by the ousting of Mr. Lang from the 
Premiership. This was accomplished 
after Mr. Lang had committed a tech- 
nically unconstitutional act, namely, giving orders to the 
heads of Government departments forbidding them to 
deposit State revenues in the Commonwealth Bank. Sir 
Philip Game, Governor of the State, ordered the Premier 
to revoke the order; when he would not, the Governor 
demanded his resignation. The leader of the Opposition, 
B. S. B. Stevens, was appointed Premier. His party, 
the United Australia, was in a minority in Parliament. 
He took over the Government, without convoking Parlia- 
ment. A general election was announced for June 11. 
Mr. Stevens cooperated with J. A. Lyons, Federal 
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Premier, in expediting means whereby New South Wales 
would honor its obligations. 

A further defeat of the Lang extremists in the Labor 
party occurred in the Victoria elections held on May 14. 
During the illness of the Premier, E. J. Hogan, the La- 
borites were lead by a Lang follower, 
Thomas Tunnecliffe, as Acting-Premier. 
Premier Hogan deprecated the radical- 
ism of the leaders in his absence. The elections gave a 
clear majority to the United Australia party under Sir 
Stanley Argyle, who was commissioned to form a Cab- 
inet. The new Government pledged itself to the Federal 
Premier’s plan for financial rehabilitation. 


Victoria’s 
Election 


Bolivia—On May 14 after a session lasting nine 
months Congress adjourned. Its principal activity had 
been the approval of the budget and the admittedly diffi- 
cult task of financially reorganizing the 
country which has never recovered from 
the 1930 revolution and has been seri- 
ously affected by the current world economic depression. 
Leading national papers were rather critical of the achieve- 
ments of the Congress and described the budget as un- 
reasonable and unpromising so far as the interests of the 
nation are concerned. Rumors persisted that Bolivian 
troops were active against Paraguay in the Chaco region. 


Congress 
Ends 





China.—Internal affairs continued perplexing and no 
prospect was entertained of any definite agreement be- 
tween the Canton and Nanking leaders, the newspapers 
evidenced growing alarm over the po- 
litical developments. In Manchuria the 
irregulars continued their assaults on 
the Japanese and on May 18 a Harbin dispatch announced 
that the forces of General Li Tu had massacred thirty-five 
Japanese and fired the town of Sanshin in the face of 
an advance by Japanese troops. Meanwhile, the new 
Manchurian Government announced a friendly foreign 
policy in the hopes of obtaining recognition from the 
outside nations. 


Canton; 
Nanking; 
Manchuria 


Germany.—The increased voting power of the Nazis 
in the Reichstag showed that General Wilhelm Groener, 
the most bitter foe of the National Socialists and the 
one who brought about the stringent 
draws before emergency decrees against them and saw 
Nazi Strength = t) ‘their rigorous enforcement, would 
not be tolerated as head of the Department of Defense 
which gave him power of the military and police power 
of the nation. His resignation was accepted when he 
offered it after a most turbulent demonstration against 
him and the policies he was trying to justify. Herr Groe- 
ner retained the portfolio of Minister of the Interior. 

After receiving a vote of confidence, the Bruening 
Government continued in the firm policy under the strong 
hand of the Chancellor which so far has been able to 
keep the nation together. No evidence 
of the much-talked-of coalition of the 
Centrists with the Nazis in forming a 
new government in which the Nazis would be forced to 
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abandon obstructive tactics for constructive helpfulness, 
had come to light. Further proof of the Government’s 
stand that Germany can not pay political debts was seen 
in the tremendous falling off of the export surplus, the 
only resource available for the meeting of commercial as 
well as reparation payments. The net result for April 
was only one-third of what it had been in March, the 
lowest record since early in 1930. As a result of the 
attack made on a journalist in the Reichstag fracas, three 
Nazi deputies were given jail sentence of three months. 
The Stuttgart Municipal Council started a movement 
which may result in a motion before the Reichstag asking 
that the income of all individuals be limited to 12,000 
marks (less than $3,000) a year. It had the backing of 
the National Socialists, the Social Democrats, and the 
Communists. 


Ireland.—It was officially announced that President 
De Valera would head the Free State representation at 
the Imperial Economic Conference to be held in Ottawa 

in July. Associated with Mr. De Valera 


aon will be Sean Lemass, Minister for In- 
dustry, and James Ryan, Minister for 
Agriculture. The presence of the Free State representa- 


tives was regarded as an indirect answer to the assertion 
of the British Minister for the Dominions, J. H. Thomas, 
that the abolition of the Oath would put the Free State 
out of the British Commonwealth and thus exclude it 
from imperial preferences. It was foreseen that the ques- 
tion of the Oath and reciprocal trade advantages would 
be seriously considered at the Conference. 

Further action on the bill to remove the Oath was de- 
layed by the debate on the budget. There was a slight 
movement of insurgency in the Labor party following 
the threat of Mr. Thomas to cut off 
tariff advantages if the Oath bill were 
passed. But the Labor leader, William 
Norton, again asserted his support of the De Valera 
measure. In the vote taken in the Dail on May 19, the 
Oath bill was passed by a majority of 77 to 69. It was 
then forwarded to the Senate where Mr. Cosgrave’s sup- 
porters were in power. Despite the expected opposition, 
the measure could be forced through by the Government, 
though only after considerable delay. 

Popular opinion seemed to be set against the Fianna 
Fail budget, and business circles, it was asserted, regarded 
it with consternation. Direct and indirect taxation was 
increased, and notable reductions were 
contemplated in the salaries of Govern- 
ment employes. Sean McEntee, Min- 
ister for Finance, defended the budget on the plea that 
it was a “ poor man’s budget” and that it was made 
necessary by the heavy deficit left by the previous Gov- 
ernment. In answer, Ernest Blythe, former Minister for 
Finance, asserted that the Cosgrave Government had left 
a surplus of £160,000 instead of the paper deficit that 
was alleged. 


Delay 
on Oath 


Budget 
Debate 


Japan.—On May 15 Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai, seventy- 
seven years old, was assassinated by a group of young 
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Japanese army and navy officials, presumably Fascists 
—e who had fought their way into his home. 
Inukai Later six officers and eighteen of their 
Assassinated colleagues involved vountarily surren- 
dered to the police. Immediately after the Premier’s as- 
sassination Finance Minister Korekiyo Fakahashi tem- 
porarily assumed the Premiership in the presence of Em- 
peror Hirohito. The resignation of the Cabinet was 
presented, but the Ministry was instructed to continue in 
office during the crisis. The Premier’s murder was one of 
a series of terroristic acts directed against Government 
leaders and financial institutions the same afternoon. At- 
tacks were made on the residence of Count Nobukai Ma- 
kino, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal; of Admiral Kan- 
taro Suzuki, Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor; and of 
Zei Nishida, a former army lieutenant; as well as on the 
headquarters of the Seiyukai (Government) party, and 
the Metropolitan Police Board, and the Bank of Japan, 
and of the Mitsubishi Bank. The terrorists appeared to 
have been motivated by their opposition to the foreign 
policy of the Government, particularly what was con- 
sidered the Government’s weak policy at Shanghai. In 
effect it is but another manifestation of the struggle be- 
tween the Cabinet and the Ministers of War and Navy— 
between the Parliamentary regime and the militarist party 
of the country. Talk of a Fascist coup d’etat with the 
military clique sweeping aside the Parliamentary system 
and setting up a dictatorship had been frequently heard of 
late. As an aftermath of the assassination it was reported 
that the army demand for a non-partisan nationalist Cabi- 
net would be heeded by the Seiyukai party. By an attempt 
to form a coalition Government it sought to retain power 
by permitting the chief opposition, the Minseito, to place 
members in the Cabinet, and also by inviting the House 
of Peers to have a share in the Ministry. 


Mexico.—On May 14 the Government severed diplo- 
matic relations with Peru following a request by the Peru- 
vian Government for the withdrawal of the Mexican 
Minister. It had been asserted by Lima 
Relations officials that members of the Mexican 
Severed Diplomatic Corps had intervened in the 
internal affairs of Peru by supporting plans of Commun- 
istic elements to disturb public order. The Peruvian Gov- 
ernment had charged that Haya de la Torre, Apra leader 
in Peru, had been able to send correspondence from Mexi- 
co to Lima in a Mexican diplomatic pouch, also that the 
Mexican Minister in Lima had frequently visited Sr. de 
la Torre’s home adjoining the Mexican Legation building. 
In a statement issued through the Peruvian Embassy in 
Washington the Peruvian Government disclaimed any re- 
responsibility for the rupture in the relations with Mexico. 
It was insisted that when Lima asked that the Mexican 
Envoy be withdrawn it was perfectly within its rights, 
since he had abused his post and that there was no conse- 
quent need for breaking off diplomatic relations. On the 
other hand, the Mexican authorities asserted that Peru’s 
charges were unproven. Relations between Church and 


Peruvian 





State became more strained when, on May 16, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michoacan passed a bill limiting the 
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number of Catholic priests in that State to thirty-three 
and providing that the Archbishop, Bishop and Papal 
Delegate be excluded from officiating at religious services. 
It will be recalled that Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, the 
Papal Delegate to Mexico, is Archbishop of Michoacan. 


Panama.—On May 10 it was reported that the Supreme 
Court had cleared former Presidents Rodolfo Chiari and 
Florencio H. Arosemena of charges of alleged peculation 

filed against them by political enemies in 
Politics connection with the contracting and con- 

struction of the Puerto Armuelles Rail- 
road which, it was asserted, cost $818,938 less than the 
Government paid for the work. It was anticipated that 
the decision would affect the elections next month and 
may improve to some extent the chances of Francisco 
Arias Paredas, candidate of the National Reform Liberals, 
with the support of the National Liberals, of which former 
President Chiari is the leader. The political campaign was 
going on actively and bitterly and several demonstrations 
resulted in serious trouble and occasional fatalities. The 
period of issuing voting certificates was ended with both 
sides claiming a majority. 


Paraguay.—Though the firal results of the election on 
May 8 were not yet obtainable it was expected that Eusebio 
Ayala and Raoul Casal Riberio, both candidates of the 
dominant Liberal party, would be Para- 
guay’s next President and Vice President 
respectively. Dr. Ayala is fifty-seven 
years old, a former member of the faculty of the National 
University, and at various times in the last quarter of a 
century Minister of Finance, Education, and Foreign Af- 
fairs. For the first time since the disorders six months 
ago, which caused President Jose Guggiari temporarily to 
delegate his powers to Vice President Gonzalez Navero, 
martial law was suspended during the balloting. It will 
be recalled that President Guggiari had been forced out 
last October when students and workers demanded a voice 
in the affairs of government, particularly apropos of the 
Bolivian boundary dispute and after an absence of four 
months resumed power at the end of January. The elec- 
tions on May 8 were orderly. 


Paraguay 


Peru.—As an aftermath of the naval revolt at Callao 
the Government executed eight naval men convicted of 
instigating or participating in the mutiny. A reaction to 
the Government’s condemnation and exe- 


Economics e . 
and cution of the Communist rebels was had 
routes in the Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies 


on May 14 when, after a turbulent session, the Chamber 
voted to send cablegrams to the Governments of Peru, 
the United States, and Soviet Russia and to the League 
of Nations calling for the abolition of capital punishment 
in all countries. While the Government was recovering 
from the disorders reported last week the attention of 
Congress was turned to economic and industrial affairs. 
It was reported that in conjunction with Mexico, Chile 
and other South American Republics views were being 
exchanged on an agreement for retaliation on the United 
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States tariff policy and making for a customs accord to 
protect South American interests. According to Dr. Al- 
berto Freundt Rossel, Foreign Minister of Peru, “ We 
are engaged in a frank open struggle with the United 
States Congress. Passage (in Washington) of the pro- 
posed duty on copper would mean absolute ruin to Peru 
and Chile. We have no alternative but to take concerted 
action in defence not only of our interests but of our very 
existence.” After a struggle of thirteen months to keep 
Peru on a gold basis the Central Reserve Bank on May 
14 announced the abandonment of the gold standard and 
the Directorate suspended the sale of Sterling and dollar 
drafts. Sterling, which was selling at 13.30 soles on May 
13, went to 18 the following morning, and the dollar was 
quoted at 6 soles that day compared with 3.60 the preced- 
ing. 





Poland.—At a dinner given in his honor at the Hotel 
Astor recently, Ignace Paderewski, former Premier of 
Poland, spoke out boldly in defense of the policies of his 
native land, denouncing the militaristic 
forces of Germany for their continued 
pressure to deprive Poland of its only 
outlet to the sea, the Polish corridor, which separates 
East Prussia from Germany. He maintained that Poland 
must fight for this artery of life and unity. He deplored 
the rapid growth of Communism in Germany and Poland. 


Paderewski 
Defends 
Policies 


Russia.—The Berlin Socialist paper | orwarts reported 
on May 18 that the Soviet Commissar for War, Klementy 
Voroshilov, had called to the colors for maneuvers the re- 
serves made up of the young men born 
in 1909, 1910, 1911, and all those who 
were born in 1912 but who have been ex- 
empt from army service because of the urgent need for 
men in industry. The move was ascribed to alarm over 
the supposed threat of war in the Far East. At the 
same time, reports were made public in Moscow from the 
newly opened tractor plant at Cheliabinsk in the Urals, 
to the effect that it was experiencing grave difficulties in 
turning out products, similar to those experienced by the 
Stalingrad automobile factory last year. 


Threats of 
War 


Vatican City—On May 18, the Holy Father issued 
an Encyclical, “ Caritate Christi Compulsi,” calling upon 
all peoples to offer prayer and expiation to the Sacred 
Heart in the present distress. Prayer 
and penance are necessary, he said, if 
the world is to be saved from the “ peril 
of terrorism and the still graver evils that are threaten- 
ing.” The Pope raised the eight days following the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart to the rank of an Octave, and 
adjured the Faithful to abstain during this time from en- 
tertainments and amusements, however lawful, and urged 
those in easier circumstances to give to the poor the pro- 
ceeds of this retrenchment. The Encyclical enumerated 
the causes of the evils that are at present crushing human- 
ity. They were, said the Pope, greed, the accumulation 
of the wealth of nations in the hands of a small group of 
individuals, exaggerated nationalism, unequal distribution 


Encyclical 
“ Caritate 
Christi ” 
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of wealth, Communism, and the revolt of man against 
God. Scoring both the Communists and the speculators, 
the Pontiff said that a small group of holders of the 
world’s wealth “‘ manipulate the markets of the world at 
their own caprice to the immense harm of the masses.” 
“The enemies of all social order,’ he continued, “ be 
they called Communists or any other name, boldly set 
about breaking every restraint . . . they engage in a re- 
lentless struggle against God Himself; they carry out 
the diabolical program of wresting from the hearts of all, 
even from children, all religious sentiment, for they well 
know that when once belief in God has been taken from 
the heart of mankind, they will be entirely free to work 
out their will.” Of exaggerated nationalism the Pope 
said that the right order of Christian charity “does not 
disapprove of a lawful love of country and a sentiment of 
justifiable nationalism, but the abuse of these insinuates 
itself into the relations between people and people until 
that which between individuals would be judged blame- 
worthy by all is now considered lawful and praiseworthy 
if it is done in the name of this exaggerated nationalism.” 
Referring to the unequal distribution of wealth, he re- 
called that previously he had energetically advocated a 
more equitable distribution of the goods of the earth to 
restore health to the ailing social body. Deplorable as is 
the present state of affairs, the root from which they 
spring is even more deplorable, and the Holy Father 
quoted the text from St. Paul: “ The desire of money is 
the root of all evils.” Thereupon the Pontiff went on to 
expose the activities of organized atheism and to denounce 
the anti-religious program of “impious men.” Prayer, 
said the Pope, will not only remove the fundamental cause 
of human difficulties, that is, the insatiable greed for 
earthly goods, but will also destroy nationalistic imperial- 
ism and bring peace. But penance is to be joined to 
prayer if the moral order is to be restored. At this point 
in the Encyclical the Pope issued directions for the ob- 
servance of the Feast and Octave of the Sacred Heart as 
a time of reparation and supplication. The document 
closed with an appeal to the poor, the unemployed, and 
the suffering to bear their hardships with resignation and 
in a true Christian spirit. 





Few people are aware of the extent to which, 
in the minds of certain people, the anti-immigra- 
tion and the birth-control movement are aimed at 
Catholics and the diminution of our influence 
here. Next week, D. C. Lawless, in “ Immigra- 
tion and Birth Control,” will stress the point. 

“ Archeology by Airplane in Syria” tells the 
story of a new use for aircraft. Father Poide- 
bard, a War veteran, found he could “ see” by 
air sites that escaped those on the ground. The 
well-known Father Paul Doncoeur will relate his 
story next week. 

How many remember the storm of disapproval 
that greeted the Church’s actions in Malta a year 
or two ago? Recently, a Royal Commission has 
exonerated the Holy See, and W. E. McClusky 
will analyze its report. 
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Emergency Bond Issues 


I is reported that the President is “unalterably op- 

posed’ to the issuance of Federal bonds, as part of 
any plan which Congress may adopt to stimulate trade 
and decrease unemployment. It is to be hoped that this 
report is not correct. 

Today the country faces an emergency such as was 
never faced at any period of our history. The dark days 
of the World War were sunlit, compared to those in 
which we now grope. Fifteen years ago, we issued and 
sold Federal bonds to the value of billions of dollars. 
Whether or not the proceeds were to be spent on “ self- 
liquidating or profit-making enterprises,” was not a mat- 
ter to be considered. The one point of issue was the 
country’s safety. So we thought, and counted no sacrifice 
too great. 

What was done then, can be done now. There are 
difficulties in the way, certainly, but since immediate ac- 
tion must be taken, it should not be assumed that they 
are insuperable. As Claude Bowers recently said, busi- 
ness is not reviving because millions have no money with 
which to buy; they have no money because they have no 
jobs: and until business revives they can get none. The 
only way out of this vicious circle is “ some extraordinary 
measure such as a prosperity loan, to give them jobs on 
public works.” 

Two plans are before Congress, one the Hoover- 
Robinson, the other introduced by Senator Wagner. The 
first restricts Federal aid to self-liquidating or profit- 
making enterprises.. The second proposes to undertake 
public works without demanding that they be self- 
liquidating. In a time of less distress, the first plan 
would be preferable. In a time of sore emergency, it 
seems to us that Senator Wagner’s plan alone can bring 
relief. 

Yet, the Wagner plan, while good, does not go far 
enough. An expenditure of two and one-half billion 
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dollars is too little; the sum should be doubled. The 
Government's credit can stand the strain, which cannot 
be much greater, after all, than that which results from 
this long-continued country-wide unemployment. Once 
the vicious circle is broken, the strain will gradually de- 
crease. 

The Wagner bill is supported by Alfred E. Smith, and 
by hundreds of economists throughout the country. Mr. 
Smith has said, rightly, in our opinion, in reply to the 
demand for a bond issue to be invested exclusively in 
profit-making enterprises, that profit can be gauged by 
another standard than that of dollars and cents. The 
profit of the Wagner bill is stimulus to business, with a 
consequent decrease in unemployment. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, however, by thinking that 
any plan within the power of the Government can be 
carried through without self-sacrifice. We must be pre- 
pared for burdens greater than any carried during the 
World War. But such burdens are tolerable, when every 
step along the road brings us nearer to prosperity. We 
do not fear that the credit of the country will be strained 
beyond the breaking point by the Wagner bill. Our fear 
is, rather, that unless we hazard our credit on one bold 
cast, our people will be broken. 


Starvation in Alaska 


REPORT has been issued by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 

William Hughes, director of the Bureau of Catholic 
Missions which brings a tragic story of distress among 
the Eskimos in Southwestern Alaska. ‘Whole villages, it 
is said, are in imminent danger of starvation. 

This year the floods came earlier than usual. When 
the ice broke, the huts of the natives, along with their 
boats and fishing apparatus, were swept away. Today, 
writes Msgr. Hughes, the natives have nowhere to live, 
nothing to eat and no equipment with which to procure 
food. 

Letters and telegrams from the Superior of the Mis- 
sion, the Rev. Francis Menager, S.J., describe the scenes 
which he witnessed on a recent visitation, and beg for 
help. Father Menager writes that he saw mothers and 
babies pinched with hunger. Many of these people had 
nothing for sustenance for months, “ except water, some 
half-decayed fish, and a little seal oil.” 

Some weeks ago the Territorial Government offered to 
feed the people on reindeer meat. Unfortunately, com- 
plications for which no one, it seems, can be blamed, 
caused the arrangement to fail. Some food was brought 
to the Bering Sea natives through the efforts of the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions and the Federal In- 
dian Bureau, but nothing in the way of adequate relief 
has yet been provided. Unless permanent relief is forth- 
coming, writes Msgr. Hughes, the Eskimos will starve 
to death, for they are absolutely unable to do anything 
for themselves. The country is barren, and since their 
boats and nets have been destroyed, they have no means 
whatever of procuring their main staple of food. 

Ordinarily, when so many at home are in distress, we 
would hesitate to appeal for alms. But this, we think, 
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is not an ordinary case. Apart from the fact that this 
mission is administered by American priests, several of 
whom have lost their lives in the Alaskan snows, these 
poor people are starving, and that very fact is an eloquent 
appeal. Every penny that we can give is a good invest- 
ment, for it is a gift to God. Donations sent to Msgr. 
Hughes, at Washington, or to America, will be promptly 
forwarded. 


Catholics in Non-Catholic Colleges 


E wish that the address of the Rev. Arthur Kin- 

solving, of Boston, at the annual dinner last week 
of the alumni of the Union Theological Seminary, could 
be read by all Catholic parents. To parents who now are 
“only thinking of ” registering a son or daughter at a 
non-Catholic school, it speaks a useful warning. Since 
it comes from a Protestant source, it may be received 
with more attention than the warnings continually issued 
by the Catholic press and pulpit. What effect it may have 
on parents whose children are now in non-Catholic 
schools, we do not know. Still, unless these have lost 
all contact with Christianity, it should be a forcible re- 
minder of a duty forgotten, or a duty neglected. 

Mr. Kinsolving’s subject was the old theme of the 
unreligious or irreligious college. In the average insti- 
tution, Mr. Kinsolving believes, there “is no religious 
atmosphere.” The result is that the student, unless he 
has been carefully trained at home before coming to col- 
lege, and as carefully provided for after he enters, “ loses 
a great part, if not all, of his regard for religion.” In 
some instances, the change comes very quickly, even with- 
in a few months. 

This is an old story. We should hesitate to conclude 
that it is invariably true of the Catholic student, but 
that it is verified in a sadly large number of cases, can 
hardly be doubted. That the student will be exposed to 
all manner of attack upon the very foundations of belief, 
all the more dangerous because the approach is indirect, 
is beyond dispute. And when Faith goes, the morality 
founded upon it, cannot be long sustained. 

Mr. Kinsolving has his remedy. It too is almost as old 
as the evil of which he justly complains. We must have 
definite programs of work among college students, he 
states, and all churchmen must concentrate on the task 
of finding what will best appeal to them. Generaliza- 
tions will no longer suffice, but must be put aside for 
“definite statements.” Otherwise we shall not be able 
to offer these young people, whose need of religion 
“especially in this period of chaos is so keen,” a remedy 
which they are willing to apply. 

We heartily sympathize with Mr. Kinsolving in his 
desire to help these young men and women. But we 
doubt if all the concentration which he and his fellow 
alumni may be able to bring to this problem, will result 
in a satisfactory program. The inequality between the 
forces of evil to which the student is daily exposed and 
the forces which Mr. Kinsolving desires to bring into 
action, is too great. The very college which undertakes 
to instruct, to inform, to train, is founded on the prin- 
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ciple that religion has no essential place in education. 
The wide liberty conceded to “academic free speech” 
protects the teacher should he assume the attitude that 
Christianity is, at best, merely another phase or human 
conduct, as useful, possibly, but no more necessary, than 
the ability to perform on the saxophone. Under the 
smoke-screen of science or literature he can advance— 
and often does—propositions as appealing to uncritical 
youth, as they are destructive of morality. 

This spirit is at work without ceasing. The pupil may 
breathe it in unconsciously in every one of his classes, 
under the guidance of brilliant and plausible teachers. 
If Mr. Kinsolving can discover how the irreligion which 
permeates the modern college can be overtaken and 
routed, we trust that he will share his findings with us 
whom long experience has taught to regard secularism 
in education as the right arm of the power of Satan. 

Again, wishing Mr. Kinsolving all good things, we fear 
that his quest will end in failure. Mounted on a tried 
and trusty bicycle, he is trying to overtake the fast mail. 
Secularism in education is not merely wrong incidentally, 
but wrong essentially. Until it is eliminated, and religion 
restored to its proper place, the modern non-Catholic 
school will continue to be a place in which the religious 
and moral beliefs of the young are destroyed. 


Are Parole Boards Harmful? 


HE question is not merely rhetorical. Unless it can 
be answered in the negative, the days of this social 
device are numbered. 

The parole board was founded to temper justice with 
mercy. The State has the duty to punish, but it must 
keep the punishment commensurate with the offense. 
Now while criminal courts often fail to vindicate this 
duty of the State, it occasionally happens that they deal 
out a too heavy-handed justice. Factors which bear di- 
rectly upon the act of the culprit are often excluded from 
the jury on the ground that under the rules they do not 
qualify as evidence. Hence it can happen that the punish- 
ment inflicted is out of all proportion with the prisoner’s 
real guilt. 

The purpose of the board is to correct this inequality. 
The board does not quash the sentence of the court, nor, 
contrary to a common error, does it free the prisoner 
from supervision. The convicted man is released from 
prison, under penalty of immediate return, should he 
fail to comply with the board’s regulations. 

Since the board exercises quasi-judicial functions, it is 
evident that its members should be chosen solely on the 
grounds of personal integrity and special knowledge of 
the problems involved. Here, precisely, the parole board 
comes under fire. Most of the criticism to which the 
parole system is subjected is criticism of abuse of the sys- 
tem. 

But whether the board is venal or simply lacking in 
intelligence, the harmful results are the same. Criminals 
guilty of certain frightful offenses against the person, 
should be excluded from the benefits of parole. They 
may be mentally defective or simply morally defective, 
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but in either case, they are a continual menace to the 
public unless kept in custody. The release of prisoners 
of this type is responsible for much of the criticism to 
which the parole board is subjected. 


Pius XI Appeals to the World 


HE Encyclical of Pius XI, dated May 3, “ On Offer- 

ing Prayer and Expiation to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus in the Present Distress of the Human Race,” was 
received and published in this country on May 17. The 
Encyclical is evidence of the Pontiff’s ardent desire that 
all men may unite “to alleviate in some measure the ter- 
rible consequences of the economic crisis under which 
the human race is struggling.” No words could picture 
more vividly the universality of the distress which has 
been brought about by man’s forgetfulness of God. The 
Encyclical’s analysis of the causes of this cataclysm can- 
not be gainsaid: these causes are as plain as the distress 
itself. 


Deplorable is the root from which springs this condition 
of affairs. For, if what the Holy Ghost affirms through the mouth 
of St. Paul is ever true, much more is it true at present: “the 
desire of money is the root of all evils.” Is it not that lust of 
earthly goods, which the pagan poet called with righteous scorn 
“the accursed hunger for gold,” is it not that sordid egoism which 
too often regulates the mutual relations of individuals and of 
society, is it not, in fine, greed, whatever be its species and form, 
that has brought the world to a pass which we all see and deplore ? 
From greed arises mutual distrust, that casts a blight on all human 
dealings; from greed arises hateful envy, which makes a man 
consider the advantages of another as losses to himself; from 
greed arises narrow individualism which orders and subordinates 
everything to its own advantage, without taking account of others, 
on the contrary, cruelly trampling under foot all rights of others. 
Hence the disorder and the inequality from which arises the 
accumulation of the wealth of nations in the hands of a small 
group of individuals who manipulate the markets of the world at 
their own caprice, to the immense harm of the masses, as We 
showed last year in Our Encyclical Letter, Quadragesimo Anno. 


This devastating spirit of greed, the Holy Father goes 
on to point out, has spread from individuals and from 
societies into the affairs of nations. Religion is no longer 
held in honor; on the contrary, its most sacred and funda- 
mental precepts are scorned, “and polluted and closed 
are the sources of those ancient traditions which, based 
on faith in God and fidelity to His law, secured the true 
progress of nations.” 

These are the truths which the Church has preached 
incessantly to an unbelieving world. To go no farther 
back than 1891, Leo XIII warned the nations that this 
godless spirit would undermine governments, promote 
hostility between nation and nation, and, in the end, de- 
stroy the very sources of national power and wealth, 
which it professed to further and protect. The world 
did not listen, and it turned in scorn upon Leo’s Suc- 
cessors who, viewing the world from the lofty towers 
of Rome, warned it that the hour of ruin was approach- 
ing. Even the great World War, waged by so many 
peoples under the delusion that final victory would usher 
in a new and happier era, failed, in spite of the fearful 
wreckage which it brought, to convince governments and 
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unleashed capitalists that the necessary result of the god- 
less system was destruction. 

Now that want and hunger have spread over all the 
world, will the world be chastened, as of old it was 
chastened by the universal deluge? In the spirit of the 
Master who had compassion on the multitude, Pius XI 
bids all men everywhere to humble themselves before 
God in prayer and penance. He ordains that on June 3, 
the Feast of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, there be 
made in all churches throughout the world “a public act 
of reparation for all the offenses which wound that 
Divine Heart.” It is the Pontiff’s wish that the Feast 
be this year “ for all the Church one of holy rivalry of 
reparation and supplication.” In adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament, solemnly exposed that day upon the altar, 
“let all pour out to that Merciful Heart that has known 
all the griefs of the human heart, the fulness of their 
sorrow, the steadfastness of their faith, the trust of 
their hope, the ardor of their charity.” The eight days 
following the Feast, he desires to be kept as a time of 
alms-giving prayer, and penance. 

It is all but hopeless to appeal in these days to govern- 
ments. But He Who holds in His omnipotent hands the 
counsels of men and nations, will be mindful of the 
broken heart and the prayerful spirit. Let every Catholic 
in the United States approach the Holy Table on June 3, 
the Feast of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, to beg Him 
“to hasten the hour of mercy and peace.” 


A Challenge to Civilization 


HE sympathy of the whole country is with Colonel 

and Mrs. Lindbergh. Every successive phase of this 
dreadful case brings new horrors, and the hearts of these 
afflicted parents may well be bowed with grief. May God 
comfort them. 

The police forces of all the United States, it is an- 
nounced, have taken up the search for the criminals. The 
Federal Government will aid them by every power at its 
disposal. This is well, for the criminals who have chal- 
lenged the stability of law and order by their brutal crime, 
must be brought to justice. 

At the same time, it is incumbent upon every good 
citizen to ask himself why the United States has become 
a vast stage for the exhibition of rampant crime. Well 
may we hang our heads in shame, as we read the editorial 
comment of journals published in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. They realize, even if many among us do 
not, that civilization itself is at stake in this country. 

The Massie case with its open condonation of murder, 
the brutal reign of “ Al” Capone, who, until caught in 
the meshes of a tax law, completely outwitted the State 
and Federal police, the kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby, 
the black background of frightful crime of every descrip- 
tion, constitute a veritable hell in this allegedly civilized 
country. What evil forces are at work? 

Until we sit down to do penance, and rise up to estab- 
lish a Christian civilization in this country, nothing can 
stop them. Let us not deceive ourselves. In a Christian 
civilization alone can our protection be found. 
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The Irish Oath of Allegiance 


A. E. MALONE 


HATEVER may be the misgivings and cross- 

W\ currents of British public opinion on Mr. De 

Valera’s declared intention to remove the Oath 
of Allegiance to the King from the Free State Constitu- 
tion, the general opinion in all parts of the Free State 
is almost fatalistically placid. There are many reasons 
for this placidity, but two main reasons have been con- 
sistently before the public here since the Treaty was first 
offered for ratification by Dail Eireann ten years ago. 

The first of these reasons is that Mr. De Valera and 
his followers have opposed the Oath on all possible occa- 
sions, and because they would not take it they abstained 
from occupying their seats in the Dail for five years. 
The fact that they were then forced to take the Oath 
before nomination, and that they found it to be no more 
than “an empty formula,” is possibly the dominating 
reason why they are so anxious to get rid of it at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

It will be remembered that prior to the first Free State 
general election in 1927 (there were two in that year) 
Mr. Cosgrave had legislation passed which made Mr. De 
Valera and his party either take the Oath or relinquish 
the seats held by them. This forcing tactic is now being 
used as a kind of boomerang upon the followers of Mr. 
Cosgrave himself, and it may actually result in bring- 
ing about his retirement from active politics. Fianna Fail 
took the Oath under this pressure, came into the Dail 
as the official Opposition with the denial of the efficacy 
of the Oath reiterated on every possible occasion, and 
have now assumed the control of executive power with 
an expressed determination to abolish it as quickly as 
the legislative machinery will permit. That they will do 
it no one in the Free State is prepared either to deny or 
to challenge, because it has now been generally accepted 
that the Oath of Allegiance can be abolished without in 
any way violating the terms of the Treaty. 

The mass of the population in the Free State firmly 
believes that it was only the threat of “ dreadful and ter- 
rible war” in the negotiations of December, 1921, that 
brought the Irish delegation to accept the Oath of Al- 
legiance at all. And it is in consequence of this that the 
argument of signature under duress has been persistently 
used by all who opposed both the Treaty itself and the 
Oath which it contains. It is because of this that few 
members of the new Dail, and fewer members of the 
general public in open discussion, will defend the reten- 
tion of the Oath. It must be realized in England that 
Mr. Cosgrave’s party will most certainly not vote solidly 
for its retention, and it will surprise no one in the Free 
State if Mr. Cosgrave is deserted on this issue by all 
but half-a-dozen of his nominal followers. They have 
gone into the division lobby many times in its defense, 
have acquiesced in measures for its administration, but 
never has there been the slightest enthusiasm on its behalf. 

The Treaty of 1921 was believed by its British sig- 


natories, and by British public opinion, to be “a lasting 
settlement ” and even “a final settlement ” with Ireland; 
but in the Free State itself those who had negotiated 
and signed the terms of agreement never commended 
them as other than “an instalment of freedom” and as 
“a stepping stone to the Republic.” Right from the be- 
ginning, therefore, there has never been in the Free State 
the reliance in the permanence of the Treaty that there 
has been in Great Britain. It is possible that British 
opinion has been misled on this, as there has certainly 
been a tendency to evade any direct discussion on the 
part of Free State politicians from the beginning with 
Michael Collins until the meetings of the last Imperial 
Conference. The policy of Free State representatives to 
the Imperial Conference has been to make the position so 
clear that ultimately the Free State could secede from the 
Commonwealth with every sign of legality and right on 
its side. That the policy has been to some extent suc- 
cessful is made clear by the contention of Mr. De Valera’s 
official organ, The Irish Press, that the Treaty “ has been 
fundamentally altered by the Statute of Westminister.” 
What is forgotten in this contention is that without the 
Oath there would never have been any Statute of West- 
minster. 

Article 4 of the Treaty thus provides: 

The Oath to be taken by members of the Parliament of the 
Irish Free State shall be in the following form: I . . . do solemn- 
ly swear true faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the Irish 
Free State as by law established and that I will be faithful to 
His Majesty King George V., his heirs, and successors by law, 
in virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain 
and her adherence to, and membership of the group of nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Article 17 of the Constitution repeats this, and adds: 

Such oath shall be taken and subscribed by every member of 
the Oireachtas before taking his seat therein before the Repre- 
sentative of the Crown or some person authorized by him. 

This has been subject to the addition that the Oath 
must be taken before a candidate can be validly nomin- 
ated to contest a seat in the Dail. Professor Berriedale 
Keith makes the position of the Oath in the Free State 
as plain as possible when he says: 

There is a vital difference between the position in the Free 
State and an ordinary Dominion as regards the Oath. In other 
cases the Oath is governed by the rules affecting constitutional 
change in general, and has no special sanctity. In the case of 
the Free State, it is insisted on by the Treaty, which is the 
paramount law of the Constitution of the Free State, and it is 
impossible for the Parliament to alter its terms. 

That President De Valera differs fundamentally from 
Professor Berriedale Keith’s opinion is, and has been, 
plain all along: President De Valera’s contention being 
that the Treaty only makes the form of the Oath obliga- 
tory, but not any subscription to its terms. “ The Oath 
is not obligatory in the Treaty,” he said recently. “ The 
form of the words in the Treaty is not mandatory.” Thus, 
the whole position turns upon the interpretation of the 
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words in the Treaty, as has already been held by the 
Privy Council in the Wigg and Cochrane case that Article 
X of the Treaty, when the precise terms of the Treaty 
were interpreted without reference to other evidence as 
to its meaning. This judgment gives the possible value 
of legality to Mr. De Valera’s contention that “ The Oath 
is purely a domestic matter, and does not call for any 
reference from Great Britain at all.” How the Oath can 
be removed while the membership of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is retained is a matter that only a 
supreme casuist can argue. But President De Valera 
is that supreme casuist. 

One of the three surviving Free State signatories to 
the Treaty, E. Duggan, who was Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to President Cosgrave in the late Government, says: 


De Valera knows as well as I do that the Oath was one of 
the great stumbling blocks in the way of our getting the Treaty. 
We, the delegates, regarded the matter as so important that, 
before signing the Treaty, we came back to Dublin to discuss 
the matter with Mr. De Valera, and he dictated a form of Oath 
which we had translated into a legal Act. The British certainly 
regarded the Oath as a matter of vital importance, and they 
attach great importance to it still. 


From this statement it would appear as if Mr. De 
Valera himself is responsible for the form of the Oath, 
but he is certainly not responsible for the “ to be taken ”’ 
instead of “ shall be taken” in the Treaty, and it is upon 
that difference that his whole case is now resting for 
its legality. 

There is no mandate for secession from the British 
Commonwealth in the hands of Mr. De Valera, because 
few people in the Free State have ever given that matter 
more than a passing thought, and they were not asked 
tc vote for immediate secession at the recent general elec- 
tion. Probably, if the question were put bluntly to the 
electorate, there would be a mandate for continuing mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth, but the effect of the re- 
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moval of the Oath of Allegiance from the Constitution 
must be tantamount to secession. This aspect of the mat- 
ter has not yet been adequately grasped by the citizens of 
the Free State, and when it has had time to be properly 
understood it may be too late. If it were not that the 
action of the Free State may have immediate repercus- 
sions in other parts of the Commonwealth and the Em- 
pire, probably the best way of dealing with the problem 
would be to accept the act of secession and to treat the 
Free State as a foreign country at once, but as most 
people in the Free State believe that secession is neither 
intended nor to be effected by the removal of the Oath 
from the Constitution, such treatment might be too dras- 
tic if delivered without time for reconsideration. 

Of one thing only may British statesmen and public 
be assured: it is not within the power of Mr. Cosgrave 
or his party to do anything to prevent President De 
Valera removing the Oath. Few of Mr. Cosgrave’s party 
will take the risk of possible odium attaching to one who 
would wish to keep the Oath in the Constitution, and 
only a handful will go into the division lobby against the 
proposal for its abolition. As one of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
followers said the other day: “ I will not have the young- 
sters in school point to my boy and say, ‘ That fellow’s 
father voted to keep the Oath to the King of England’.” 
That is the atmosphere in which the whole subject is being 
discussed : an atmosphere of fear, in which moral coward- 
ice forms by far the greater part. Plighted words and 
international agreements will weigh as nothing against 
this massed fear and traditional prejudice, and anything 
that British statesmen may say will only be used as argu- 
ments to suggest the continued interference of Great 
Britain in the internal affairs of the Free State. In the 
present state of political education and in the present 
temper of the people of the Free State, all talk of such 
things as “a gentlemen’s agreement ” is futile to the point 
of the grotesque. 


Negro and White Get Together 


RicHarp M. McKeon, §S.]. 


white and Negro races is no longer a doubtful ex- 

periment; it is a well-established fact. During the 
late War the heavy migration of Negroes to the industrial 
centers of the North brought race relations into a new 
light. The urban concentration was further effected by 
the restriction of immigration. Industry sought the 
Negro for its many tasks. The Negro responded, and 
his transition from agriculture to machine industry proved 
his adaptability. 

But new problems came with changed conditions. To 
help the Negro adjust himself and to advance his eco- 
nomic security, the National Urban League did pioneer 
work in developing an interracial program. The League 
recognizes the fact that the Negro is an integral part of 
the community. Therefore his relationship to the com- 
munity is the basis of effective action. According to 
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Dr. Reuter, the essential task is that “of defining rela- 
tions in terms tolerable to members of each racial group.” 

With mutual good will and understanding, programs 
were prepared to aid the Negro. They embraced many 
fields of interest; neighborhoods, housing, education, 
health, industry. During recent years this necessary 
work has progressed with most encouraging results. At 
present the League has a personnel of 200 members and 
a total budget of nearly $500,000. In its national con- 
ference at St. Paul and Minneapolis, June 11-13, 1931, 
two of the important topics were “ The Coming of Age 
in Race Relations,” and “Frontiers of Interracial Prog- 
ress.” 

In 1918 there was founded in Atlanta, Ga., the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. This commission 
numbers nearly one hundred men and women, white and 
colored, many of whom are leaders in various fields. 
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There are thirteen State and several hundred local com- 
mittees cooperating with it. The personnel of the head- 
quarter’s staff consists of a director general, an educa- 
tional director, director of women, a research adviser, 
and clerical assistants. There is also a field staff of seven 
directors, two of whom are colored. To stabilize the work 
of the Commission a fund of $1,360,000 is being sought. 
In 1930 over $500,000 had been secured. 

In a brief article one can do but scanty justice to the 
magnificent work of this Commission. With the aid of 
the Social Science Department of the University of North 
Carolina, it began a scientific study of social and economic 
conditions of the Negro in the “rural black belt” of 
Georgia. In the field of education, increased support of 
Negro public schools has been secured from State legis- 
latures. Kentucky, for example, appropriated $600,000 
to support Negro colleges. In Atlanta the closing of the 
Negro night schools was defeated. The eminent chemist, 
Dr. Carver, of Tuskegee, lectured at ten white colleges. 

Other efforts have resulted in better hospital facilities. 
Legal aid was brought to bear on a system of peonage 
in Georgia. Counsel was secured for Negroes in danger 
of unjust punishment for minor offenses. A vigorous 
campaign against lynching is still in force. Warnings 
against Communistic agitation have been issued. To stir 
up interest in high schools and colleges, there is a yearly 
prize essay contest on pertinent subjects. 

At a mass meeting in New York on April 27, 1930, 
under the auspices of the commission, Dr. Robert R. 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee, made the following opti- 
mistic assertion : “ The attitude of the white South toward 
the Negro is changing and the pendulum is rapidly swing- 
ing toward justice.”” A sincere indication of this change 
was seen in the unprecedented acclaim which greeted the 
eloquent appeal of Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, president 
of Bethune-Cookman College, for social justice before 
an interracial conference at Lakeland, in Florida, in 
February, 1931. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have long been 
active in bi-racial work. Aiming at the improvement of 
Negro education, the Jeanes, Hand, and Slater Founda- 
tions, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the General Education 
Board, and the Rosenwald Fund, continue to foster racial 
good will. 

A most hopeful sign of interracial activity is evident 
in student organizations where white and colored mem- 
bers exchange their views and promote a mutual under- 
standing. This movement began at the Students Volun- 
teer Convention at Indianapolis in 1923 and gained 
momentum at the National Students Conference in Mil- 
waukee in 1926. At Ann Arbor, the National Association 
of Presbyterian Students favored measures for improved 
race relations. Groups for interracial discussion have 
been formed at the Universities of Chicago, Michigan, 
Ohio State, and Columbia. 

In the South, interracial student conferences have made 
gratifying progress. Negro speakers have lectured at the 
Universities of North Carolina and Maryland. At pres- 
ent more than a dozen forums invite white and colored 
students to discuss racial problems. 
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“A Program of Interracial Education” was issued 
this February by the Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the National Students Secretaries Association. This 
program proposes: personal friendships between white 
and colored students; study groups and _ interracial 
forums; Negro lecturers; participation by Negroes in all 
student activities ; visits between student groups of Negro 
and white colleges; college courses on race relations. 
A conference was held in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in Feb- 
ruary. . Speakers were present from Auburn and Union 
Theological Seminaries, and from Columbia and Yale. 

A noteworthy milestone was passed when representa- 
tives of colleges and universities of Texas met in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, to make plans for study courses in race 
relations. Teachers of sociology from Negro schools 
voiced approval of like courses for colored students. At 
present sixty Southern institutions have such courses. 

The first interracial conference for white and Negro 
women was sponsored by the Presbyterian Church, South, 
in 1917, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. As a result, thirteen 
Southern States are holding yearly conferences attended 
by about 500 Negro women. White and colored teachers 
present courses in health problems, nursing, missionary 
schools, education, and so on. 

Likewise the Woman’s Missionary Council of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has done much to 
further race relations. In 1929 about $30,000 was given 
for work among the Negroes. The Council has well- 
defined objectives. The American Interracial Peace Com- 
mittee of the American Friends Service has a program 
of publicity and cooperation with other agencies whereby 
the Negro will become better known and helped. In 
Philadelphia the Friends have an active race-relations 
committee. Its report of varied accomplishments is most 
commendable. The 140th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church have expressed resolutions to promote the cause 
of bi-racial good will. In 1930, commissions from the 
M. E. Church, South, and the Colored M. E. Church 
were appointed to meet in joint conference to plan aid 
for Negro educational, missionary, social, and industrial 
interests. The Congregational Churches of America, 
through their Commission on Social Service, have ad- 
vanced practical principles for sound racial cooperation. 
In their interracial conferences have been discussed edu- 
cation, industrial discrimination, and racial attitudes. 

For many years the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ has had a Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations. To this commission goes the credit for a 
Race Relations Sunday when sermons, addresses, and 
programs on Negro problems are given in thousands of 
churches. Some of its excellent aims are “to assert the 
sufficiency of Christianity as the solution of race prob- 
lems in America; to secure and distribute accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts regarding racial relations and attitudes ; 
to develop a public conscience which will secure in the 
Negro equitable provision for education, housing, etc.” 

Sponsored by women members of this committee, there 
was founded the Interracial Conference of Church 
Women. In cooperation with the Council of Women for 
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Home Missions and the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., two conferences were held at Eagles Mere, Pa., 
in 1926 and 1928, and another at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1930. 
White and colored Protestant members, with delegates 
from the National Council of Jewish Women and the 
National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, repre- 
senting some 2,000,000 women, have greatly advanced 
the interracial cause. In October, 1928, 200 white and 
colored Protestant women met in New York to form 
a permanent interracial conference under the guidance of 
the F. C. C. C. A. A later conference at the Riverside 
Church saw 300 delegates listening to well-informed 
speakers advocating social justice. 

Largely due to the efforts of Dr. George E. Haynes, 
secretary of the Commission, steps were taken which led 
to a national conference in Cincinnati, March, 1925. 
Under the auspices of the Commission on Race Relations 
and the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, some 200 
white and colored representatives of organizations inter- 
ested in interracial work met for a mutual exchange of 
ideas. The committee report stressed the necessity of 
improved educational facilities for the Negro, proposed 
courses on race relations in the schools, and advocated 
frequent interracial conferences. 

Plans for a greater national conference went forward 
under an executive committee, of which Dr. Haynes was 
executive secretary, and Dr. Charles S. Johnson, head 
of the Social Science Department of Fisk University, the 
research secretary. With the aid of a competent research 
committee, under the chairmanship of Graham R. Taylor, 
of the Commonwealth Fund, a wide survey of present- 
day knowledge on Negro problems was prepared. Facts 
and not opinions were emphasized. An outstanding point 
was “an unexpected amount of substantial agreement 
between views generally thought hopelessly partisan and 
conflicting.” In recognition of this work a generous con- 
tribution was received from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Accordingly, when the second National Interracial 
Conference was held in December, 1928, at Washington, 
there was reason to hope for a marked advance in many 
phases of race relations. Delegates were present from 
sixteen sponsoring organizations, thirteen large boards, 
bureaus, and foundations, and many research bodies and 
other associations. Carefully collated data gave assurance 
that members would offer intelligent discussion of these 
topics: health, education, industry and agriculture, recrea- 
tion and housing, law observance and administration, 
citizenship and race relations. 

Suffice it to say that the extraordinary success of the 
conference was the subject of the highest praise. It was 
the high-water mark in racial relations. From the pre- 
pared data, and from the papers and discussions of 
prominent authorities, Dr. Charles S. Johnson has brought 
out his excellent book, “The Negro in American Civiliza- 
tion,” which presents a scientific study of the Negro and 
race relations. 

We may judge the importance of the interracial move- 
ment by its influence abroad. When General Jan Smuts, 
former Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
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was in Washington during January, 1930, he was the guest 
of honor at an interracial conference held at Howard 
University under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
of which Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes is president, and Rev. 
Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard University. 
Short summaries of pertinent topics were presented by 
authoritative speakers. At the end, General Smuts ex- 
pressed his admiration for the convincing knowledge con- 
veyed to him. He was deeply impressed with the splendid 
cooperation of the interracial groups. He stated that the 
successful solution of American race problems would 
have great influence in the adjustment of those of South 
Africa. 

Writing in the Southern Cross, the Rev. Bernard Huss, 
of the Marianhill Missions, praised the fine achievements 
of American interracial committees and offered their pro- 
gram to help solve the African problem. With aid from 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions was founded in May, 1929. Its activities will em- 
brace most points of the American program. Colonial 
France is also interested. Incidentally, in Hawaii the 
Honolulu Council of the Boy Scouts of America prides 
itself on its program which has seen many races repre- 
sented in some troups without friction for many years. 

The conventions of the Federated Colored Catholics 
have opened the way to a practical Catholic interracial 
movement. This splendid organization has a definite pro- 
gram of Catholic Action for the solution of racial prob- 
lems. At Detroit in 1930, and at St. Louis in 1931, the 
convention activities showed encouraging signs of mutual 
interest and support. Cooperating with the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations and the N. C. W. C-. 
Social Action Department, the Interracial Committee of 
the Federation discussed the critical industrial situa- 
tion of the Negro and adopted resolutions calling for 
economic justice, based on the principles set forth by 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. The Federation is 
conscious of the fact that Christian charity, in the 
Catholic sense alone, will bring forth justice and estab- 
lish economic and social security. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


The drooping flowers arranged in crude designs, 
The withered willow-boughs along the way, 
The tinsel gauds affronting the gold day, 

The cotton streamers decked with columbines, 

The shuffling march of acolytes and divines, 

The motley pageant of young heads and gray, 
The surpliced boys watching the windy play 
Of tapers, and the chanting at the shrines,— 


Caesar would scorn this gingerbread parade 
Of homage, its unstately etiquette, 
Devoid of pomp and proud fanfaronade. 
But, Christ, this is the lisping alphabet 
Of praise from simple minds whose hearts are laid 
Beneath Thy feet with each crushed violet. 


James J. Daty, S.J. 
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In the Land of the Infidel 


JoHN GIBBONS 


OU do it, of course, in all the best books and 
stories dealing with your South, and though on 
the one occasion that I was ever myself in New 
Orleans I didn’t actually witness any concrete case, I 
have no doubt that the omission was due only to lack 
of observation and that Canal Street was really full of 
aged Negro servitors presenting their “Old Massas”’ 
with the cherished savings of a lifetime. 

In England it’s naturally all different, because we have 
next to no Negroes and no cherished savings at all. But 
one does sometimes run across something of the same 
feeling, as when a few weeks back I was suddenly clasped 
to the ample breast of an elderly lady and almost tear- 
fully addressed as her Own Lamkins. Well, I mean, 
don’t you know, I’m forty-nine and all that sort of thing ; 
also I’ve got a fairly ample breast of my own (only 
slipped a bit nowadays) and for the second it rather took 
my breath away. Then an instant later I was hugging 
as well and not a bit ashamed of it, either. Try visiting 
a townlet you left as a child and haven’t been near since, 
and then with endless effort and energy just dig up the 
name of your old nursemaid and trace her down and 
write and ask if by any miracle she remembers you and 
if she’d like to meet you again. 

Three years old I suppose I'd be at the time, so with 
a bit of arithmetic we arrive at a sixty-sixish sort of age, 
and I was bound to say she looked it. Incidentally, I 
think she probably exaggerated a little when she said 
she would have known me anywhere. For one thing, 
I seldom nowadays fall over and cut my poor knees. 

That was only one of the incidents we recalled 
I'm hanged if there in public she wasn’t in half a mind 
to make me roll up my trouser leg and show her the place 
and there were heaps more things we had to talk about. 
My children and (if one may put it with delicacy) the 
prospect, if any, of grandchildren; in a sort of way she 
seemed almost great-grandmaternal on the point. It’s 
odd, because in my own younger days I remember push- 
ing a perambulator—in our park on a Sunday morning 
—without ever feeling genealogical over the business. 
Here it was different. 

Then after my family it was her turn, and I heard 
all about the people next door to whom she had gone 
after we left. Master Dickie, it seemed, had gone into 
the Navy and in all the glory of a Commander’s uniform 
had visited her only a year before. I was glad that Master 
Dickie had so much grace. An unpleasant little beast 
he was, as I remembered him, and though probably now 
I shall never be able to prove it, I still suspect him of 
having stolen that whistle of mine. Then, somehow, there 
was a husband who had slipped into the half-century and 
out again, and one son, such a fine lad, too, of whom 
just then I seemed to get only a passing glimpse. It would 
not have taken much to bring on tears. 

The War, of course, and did I know a place called 
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Proven in Belgium? And I did, that dirty little behind- 
the-lines village, and in the days when we regarded it 
as a perfect metropolis of all the gaieties. Belgian beer 
at speakeasy prices, and eggs-avec-pommes-de-terre (both 
stolen from our own canteens) at famine figures; and 
then an endless queue of British Tommies standing 
stolidly in the rain waiting their turn for admission to 
the hovel where a grubby old hag would serve the feast. 
And I tried to cheer her up with a few funny stories. 
At least, they seem funny when you tell them years later. 

But it was no use, for Proven didn’t stand to her for 
humor. Hospital, you know, and the boy dying there like 
thousands more. And she tremblingly showed me the 
Sister’s letter, all faded into folds as she had carried it 
for years. And he had been buried in one of our huge 
War cemeteries quite near. After that came rather a 
surprising bit. She’d been out there and visited the grave. 

In America, of course, it’s all different. We've read of 
your Gold Star Mothers and how, when they take their 
sad pilgrimage across the thousands of weary miles of 
water, they travel as the honored guests of your nation. 
But then we’re much poorer, and though it’s only a few 
miles over the Straits, the woman will have to carry her 
trouble by her lonely self. There are one or two societies 
that sometimes may do their bit to help, but then they 
wouldn’t be for the likes of my old lady. Her sort don’t 
go to societies, but will put cent to cent and dime to dime 
and treasure it up in a box until the fare is found. 

Her particular cemetery I didn’t know, but at least I’ve 
seen plenty like it. Thousands and thousands of trim 
graves all precisely alike and all in their neat symmetrical 
lines as though even the Dead were still on parade. With 
every headstone exactly the same, and the great Cross 
and the Altar of Sacrifice to each cemetery, and then the 
couple of exiled British gardeners perpetually planting 
out whatever are the flowers correct for the season. I 
know the sort of place she must have gone to. 

Quite a famous traveler she felt she was, she went on, 
and then she told me of the terrors of the four-hour 
crossing to Ostend. All jabbering they were on the other 
side, French or Belgian or some such nonsense; just as 
though there wasn’t a Christian language for people to 
speak. It must sem very absurd to you, of course, but 
then the English countryside is all different and you'll 
find lots of old women who never in a long lifetime have 
been more than an hour’s ride from their own small 
townlet. I rather think that my Nannie—that’s what we 
call the old nurse over here—may in her way have been 
as brave as the dead boy that she was trying to honor. 

The train and the changes, it seemed, hadn’t been so 
bad, for the Squire had been ever so kind. He'd be the 
son, I take it, of the old man that I could vaguely re- 
member, and without knowing him I could make a guess 
at the type. He wouldn’t offer money, be certain of that; 
for his class and hers know their places too well for any 
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such mistakes. But he would know some fellow in Lon- 
don, don’t you know, who would know someone else 
who would say a word to another man who perhaps might 
know someone in the Belgian railroads. So that at 
Ostend and every changing place there would be a some- 
body warned to look out for a queer old woman and to 
push her into the right train and eventually to find her 
a lodging where would be a somebody with at least some 
scrap of English. 

It was late on a Saturday evening, it seems, that she 
finally got to the place, and I could almost see her sit- 
ting bolt upright in the bumping Belgian bus that would 
carry her from the little depot. Black bonnet, you know, 
and a long black cloak nearly down to her boots. And 
then an old-fashioned umbrella very primly folded and a 
fading bunch of flowers held tight clutched all those long 
hours and hours from the village back in far-away Eng- 
land. Also I could see her sitting down in miserable 
solitude to that Belgian meal and being fiercely contemp- 
tuous of the unfamiliar food. But the Flamand serving- 
woman, I was glad to hear, the one with the bit of English, 
must have been kind in her rough and foreign way. It 
was too late tonight for the graves, it seemed. Tomorrow, 
after the Messe. And then it seemed that the morrow had 
only brought its own fresh troubles. 

Now with the years I had clean forgotten that, but 
Nannie of course hadn’t been a Catholic. I could vague- 
ly remember it now, and how she had seemed somehow 
different on Sundays, rather as though she disappeared 
into another world. Of course that was it. I wished 
almost angrily that the dead boy had had the sense to 
be buried in one of the places where they have a proper 
English Y. M. C. A. Hostel just for these visitors, and 
often a real Anglican parson resident as well. Quite 
what Nannie was I had never known, but at least the 
man would have been a Protestant and able to speak Eng- 
lish. For the moment I had a miserable feeling of being 
almost furious with the dead son and the back-of-beyond 
hole to which he had brought his poor old mother. 

For of course she had gone to the only church that 
there was. One must go, and on a Sunday, too. But if 
you believe me, Master Jackie, it was all so queer! Jab- 
bering away in French or something, and then boys in 
red petticoats; and once she thought that the place was 
on fire. Popers, they say the people are in those coun- 
tries; and over the word she shook her head gravely at me. 

But all the jabbering and flummery was over at last, 
and church—but what a church !—duly attended, she was 
free for her real purpose. And then she couldn’t find 
the cemetery and nobody could understand her plain 
English. They might have fetched those gardeners, of 
course, but then on a Sunday they’d be off duty and as 
likely as not away in Ypres, and there in the midday heat 
she seems to have struggled for hours over the cobble- 
stone lanes that led nowhere in particular, and followed 
always by a small and unsympathetic crowd of children. 
One doesn’t usually associate a Via Dolorosa with an 
elderly and rather stupid Englishwoman, but in the tight 
“best boots” of her class the thing might be possible. 

In the end someone had the sense to fetch the Belgian 
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serving-woman and after that it was better. She had 
the number of her grave, of course, on the official card 
so carefully carried in the black-gloved and perspiring 
hand, and within minutes the woman had found her the 
place. She had a bit of a nosegay of her own, I heard, 
and there the two knelt, the Poper waving her hands 
about in a funny way; by which I take it she must have 
crossed herself. Rather pert at first it seemed, a foreigner 
like that daring to pray at an English tombstone. But 
as the woman stood up and, carefully detaching a single 
flower from her private bunch, threw it lightly on the 
soldier’s grave, the sense of faint resentment passed. 
They are also queer, of course, these people, but it did 
seem as though this one were trying to do her best. 

And now we have the pair going somewhere else and 
it was to still another cemetery. The Belgian place, of 
course, and I’ve seen them. All bits of wooden crosses 
and broken rosaries trailing their beads over them, and 
here and there a rusting bayonet headed by the kepi of 
some dead Flamand. No proper flowers, but glass cases 
of faded immortelles. Not a bit like the ordered neat- 
ness of the English Dead. But such as the place was, it 
seems to have meant something to that Belgian woman, 
for she was kneeling there quite a while. 

Only she didn’t leave any flowers, but carried her bunch 
away. It was to the church that they went this time, the 
old Englishwoman following in helpless bewilderment. 
The place “ smelled queer,” she said, and then when they 
got inside the other woman led the way to a big blue- 
and-white Image of the Virgin Mary, just like those 
Popers always have. And it was there that the nosegay 
found its home along with a score more poor bunches. 
Very odd ways, indeed, these foreigners have. 

But the oddest thing of all to my mind came that after- 
noon. Some vague thought must have been slowly shap- 
ing itself in my Englishwoman’s weary and bemused old 
head. That other one, she said, had spared a flower for 
her grave, and turnabout seemed but British fairness. 
So, slowly dragging those tight best boots of hers over 
the cobblestones once more, she had reached her grave 
and then, almost ceremoniously robbing her own son of 
one single treasured bloom, had slowly and reluctantly 
born it back with her and into the church and up to the 
little Altar of the Lady of Us All. But it wasn’t, I was 
clearly to understand, that she approved of Popery and 
goings on with statues and candles and the like, but that 
it seemed, as she put it, that in a way they were all women 
together, and all with their troubles. 

Then as she turned away, it seemed that there had been 
one more queerness. And I gathered that she must have 
run into the priest, and that not expecting any English 
there he must for the moment have taken her for a Bel- 
gian and a Catholic. And he seems to have jabbered a 
bit and then to have done something funny with his 
hands. And what, Master Jackie, did I think that he 
could have meant? 

Only I didn’t like to say. For my private guess was 
that the Church, Holy, Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic, 
was doing its best to bless an old Protestant woman who 
couldn’t understand. 
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Chief Justice Hughes on Roger Taney 


VALENTINE MATELIS 


never witnessed a more impressive spectacle, nor 

a greater or more enthusiastic concourse of people, 
than that which graced its courthouse yard one afternoon 
last September. These people had gathered to witness 
the unveiling of a bronze memorial bust to Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney, 100 years after that great statesman’s 
emergence upon the field of national politics. The desig- 
nation “statesman” is used advisedly, as Governor 
Ritchie, in receiving the bust on behalf of the State of 
Maryland, defined it when he said that “ Taney was more 
than a mere politician, more than a great jurist; he was 
a statesman in the best and fullést sense of the word!” 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, who today occu- 
pies the same distinguished position on the Supreme Court 
of the United States that Taney had for the last twenty- 
eight years of his life, delivered the principal address. 
As could be expected of the Chief Justice, in this address 
he did not content himself with uttering the fulsome plati- 
tudes and vague generalities that are sometimes heard 
upon similar occasions; neither, on the other hand, did 
he become too technical for the non-professional listener. 
Striking a golden mean, he expressed his convictions of 
the wisdom and permanency of Taney’s principles, add- 
ing point to the more striking of these by citing the cases 
ir. which they were most brilliantly exemplified. 

It has been said by Prof. Wm. E. Mikell that “If 
Marshall saved the Federal Government from dying of 
inanition, Taney saved the States from death by absorp- 
tion.” Such a statement would seem to indicate, though 
mistakenly, that Marshall was an extreme Federalist 
(which some allege), while Taney was equally extreme 
as a State’s Rights advocate. But it is always unsafe to 
generalize so upon a career as long and many sided as 
was that of our first Catholic Supreme Justice. Through- 
out his entire life he was an ardent Federalist, but his 
decisions were always made not to advance some a priori 
theory of his own, but with the welfare of the Constitu- 
tion and the nation in mind. 

Chief Justice Hughes then, in examining Taney’s career, 
carefully noted the principles emphasized in deciding each 
case, and balanced them with nicety on the scales of his 
judgment. For this reason, he relegated him to neither 
extreme, but declared, simply and convincingly, “ He 
was a great Chief Justice.” 

Taney’s first important move in Governmental politics, 
a phase of his life not dealt with by Hughes, was the 
advice and assistance he rendered President Jackson in 
the case against the Bank of the United States. This 
brought upon him, as unfortunately did most of his other 
best-known acts, the animosity and violent abuse of many 
powerful opponents. It had been discovered by Govern- 
ment examiners that the president of the bank was utiliz- 
ing the power its deposits gave him for his own political 
ends. To stop this perversion of power, Jackson, advised 
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by Taney, withdrew Government monies from the bank 
and thereby forced it to close. Though this move might 
have helped precipitate the depression which followed, 
in the end it benefited the nation by leading to the present 
system of Federal Reserve Banks, inaccessible to any 
political influence. 

Taney’s belief in the Union and its indissolubility was 
a firm and lifelong one. He showed this clearly in 1812 
(while he was only thirty-five years old), when, after 
strongly opposing the war of that year together with the 
rest of the Federalists, he nevertheless sacrificed his hope 
of political preferment and left the party rather than sup- 
port the move for secession proposed at its Hartford 
Convention. At this time and always, in cases involving 
foreign Governments, he held that a united front must 
be presented—a doctrine then not everywhere accepted. 
Furthermore, in all Admiralty cases, and those involving 
maritime jurisdiction also, Mr. Hughes said that he was 
more nationalistic than Marshall himself. 

On the other hand, he refused to wend his way along 
Marshall’s “implied Constitutional powers” path, but 
held strictly that the “reserved rights” of the States 
must be zealously guarded. His decisions in the City of 
New York vs. Miln, and Briscoe vs. Bank of Kentucky, 
were directly opposed to those already rendered by Mar- 
shall in those identical cases. Quite a few of his deci- 
sions, such as the Dartinouth College Case, and the 
Charles River Bridge, wherein he very emphatically re- 
jects the “implied rights” idea, caused Associate Justice 
Story, an idolizer of Marshall’s centralization policy, ‘to 
lament grievously the passing of the “ good old days.” 
In a letter to Associate Justice McLean, Story says: 
“The old constitutional doctrines are fading away, and 
a change has come over the public mind from which I 
augur little good.” However, the fact that even Story 
admits the “public mind” had changed along with 
Taney’s decisions argues well for their validity and 
justice. 

Taney further protected the sovereignty of the various 
States in a more technical series of decisions dealing with 
the corporation cases. In these the principle is laid down 
that the States have the power to decide which corpora- 
tions, chartered elsewhere, may transact business within 
their boundaries, and upon what terms. 

The most spectacular case in which Taney was destined 
to render an opinion, however, is the still-famous Dred 
Scott decision. In speaking of this case, Chief Justice 
Hughes becomes a bit ambiguous. After completely vin- 
dicating the integrity of the Supreme Court, which at the 
time was widely assaulted, he says: “In looking at the 
background of the decision, it is apparent that there was 
a fundamental error in the supposition that the imperious 
question which underlay the controversy could be put 
at rest by a judicial pronouncement.” 

Whether he imputes this “fundamental error” to 
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Taney or the nation as a whole is not clear. In this case, 
as in all others he undertook to solve, Taney sought to 
understand the law as it was intended by the framers of 
the Constitution. His decision, in which he described 
the status of the Negro as it was before the Revolution 
and upon which status the Constitution legislated for him, 
has caused much slandering of the Chief Justice. He 
said in part: 

They [the Negroes] had for more than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, either in social or political rela- 
tions; and so far inferior that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect. 


Many of his detractors imputed this opinion to Taney 
himself, and vilified him for it most mercilessly. As a 
matter of fact, this imputation was most unjust. He very 
clearly stated his own convictions while defending in 1819 
the Rev. Mr. Gruber from a charge of inciting slaves to 
revolt. There can be no ambiguity in the following 
citation : 

A hard necessity indeed compels us to endure the evil of slavery 
for a time. It was imposed upon us by another nation while we 
were yet in a state of colonial vassalage. It cannot be easily or 
suddenly removed. Yet while it continues, it is a blot on our 
national character, and every real lover of freedom confidently 
hopes that it will be effectually, though it must be gradually, 
wiped away, and earnestly looks for the means by which this 
necessary object may be best obtained. 

From this it must be clear that Taney, in pronouncing 
his adverse decision, only expounded the law as it was 
then instituted. History forces us to agree with Hughes 
that “this issue was beyond the resources of the forum 
or Legislature, and could only be settled by the arbitra- 
ment of war!” True, his opinion that a slave was merely 
property, and the act of transportation into non-slavery 
territory did not entitle him to his freedom was, in the 
immediate pre-Civil War days, most unpopular in the 
North. It furnished his detractors with immense oppor- 
tunities for unreasoning appeals to popular frenzy, but 
the animosity thus aroused influenced the aged jurist not 
a whit. He showed clearly that he would always act 
“as it was fitting a judge should act”; when soon after 
he did not seek to avoid another very unpopular pro- 
nouncement, he displayed his courage most convincingly. 

On May 25, 1861, Merriman, a citizen of Maryland, 
was arrested and confined at Fort Henry upon a charge 
of treason. He applied through counsel to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of habeas corpus, which Taney issued 
immediately. It demanded that General Cadwalader pro- 
duce Merriman at the Court on the following day for 
trial. The General refused, contending that President 
Lincoln had authorized him to suspend the writ in similar 
cases. Here, then, in the first days of the Civil War, 
when passions were at white heat, Taney again was pre- 
cipitated into a conflict, this time with the President him- 
self, upon a question which his legal sense forced him to 
decide against the popular will. He ably contended, bas- 
ing his decision on the Constitution and upon opinions 
rendered by Marshall and Story, that the power of sus- 
pending this writ had never been vested in the President 
but in Congress. Until Congress should act, he would 
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consider the General guilty of contempt. This decision 
he sent under seal to the President. When it did not 
move Lincoln, Taney declared: 

I have exercised all the power which the Constitution and Law> 
confer on me, but that power has been resisted by a force too 
strong for me to overcome. ... It then remains for that high 
officer [the President] to determine what measures he will take 
to cause the civil process of the United States to be respected 
and enforced. 


Soon after, Congress solved the difficulty by authorizing 
the President, with important limitations, to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in war time. 

It is worthy of note that throughout all this criticism 
which naturally fell upon his venerable head during the 
period he sat upon the Supreme Bench, Taney made no 
reply to personal attacks. He valued the dignity of that 
institution too highly. That he was capable of self-vindi- 
cation will be readily admitted by anyone reading his 
philippic against The Star of Federalism, a Frederick 


newspaper published shortly after his election to the State 
Senate. The “Address to the People of Frederick 
County,” delivered February 27, 1817, can be compared 
only to Cicero’s Catilinian Orations, both in spirit and 
beauty of style. When Daniel Webster accused him of 
being Jackson’s “ pliant instrument” in connection with 
the United States Bank affair, Taney replied, as Mikell 
says, by catching Webster himself “on the hip” and 
showing that he was the pliant instrument of the bank 
which had been his most profitable client, rather than 
Taney of the President. 

Though it is true that during his lifetime Taney had 
many defamers, he nevertheless was always idolized by 
the people of his native State. As_a lasting tribute of 
their esteem, a bronze statue of him was placed by the 
State of Maryland in front of the State House at Annapo- 
lis in 1872, shortly after his death. His home in Fred- 
erick has long been converted into a shrine by his fellow- 
townsmen. The bronze bust now placed at the entrance 
to the Frederick Court House symbolizes the esteem in 
which he is held by his fellow-jurists. Truly can it be 
said of him that his deeds have lived after him! 

His fellow Catholics, reviewing his life from cradle 
to grave, witnessing his kindliness towards his inferiors, 
his happy domestic life, his undaunted courage in the fight 
for truth and justice, can surely recognize in him as great 
a Catholic as he was a Chief Justice. 


TO A LIVING-ROOM FERN 


Your home is out upon the mountain side 
Where dampness drips from rocks, where earth is deep 
With fallen leaves, and hemlock branches hide 
The glamor of the sun but let it peep 
From dizzy heights to toss its golden coins 
Upon the mossy floor, where shadows grow 
From purple mist when fading daylight joins 
The night. You are an alien here although 
You never knew the mountain side; and I 
Am alien too. For once when time was young 
My people lived beneath the open sky, 
Made sun and wind their gods and bravely clung 
To life. You weaken here. I understand— 
We both are living in a foreign land. 
Gertrupe Ryper Bennett. 
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Back of Business 


a so much is written about inflation, it may be 
expedient to recall its fundamental workings. It is 
known, of course, that inflation is any development that 
exceeds its just and proper value. If the veterans were 
paid, for instance, $2,000,000,000, their buying power 
would be inflated simply because they lack the steady 
income which would justify this advance. It is like the 
man who can stand no more than a quiet and steady walk ; 
in a hurry he might run a few blocks but will be forced 
to stop a few minutes, thereby losing any advantage he 
might have gained. Inflation is the forced development 
which ends abruptly in disaster. Why? 

Look at business! What is the force behind its prog- 
ress? In the last analysis, it is the desire for profits 
which start with the investment. To be quite outspoken: 
a factory is not opened because the entrepreneur feels 
that the women of New Mexico are in bitter need of 
hosiery but because the man who advances the money 
scents marketing and, therefore, profit possibilities. From 
investment trends depends the nation’s entire production 
system. And these investments come from savings, wages, 
salaries, rents, dividends, pensions, and the like. Con- 
sequently, as long as we have plenty of savings, we have 
plenty of investments, and plenty of production, the lat- 
ter then being inflated. 

But if investments exceed savings (and this is the case 
since 1929), production must be contracted, investments 
reduced, and fixed assets cut down, to bring the pro- 
duction system down to the level of income and savings ; 
this is deflation. We have not reached this point yet; 
it takes courage to go through with it, for it means the 
end of the trail for many a business man who is without 
substantial reserves or resources. American government 
and business leaders lack this courage; they advocate an 
artificial stimulus of credits, prices, and currency. 

It is not difficult to see that these measures must end 
in failure as long as they do not help in bringing about 
either the reduction of investments or the increase in 
savings or both, because these two are the conditio sine 
qua non of a balanced economy. Let us assume that the 
credit market will be eased through the purchases of the 
Federal Reserve and the loans of the Reconstruction 
Corporation. Will these credits increase savings? No, 
but they will increase investments, increase production, 
and end up in a tremendous gap between goods produced 
and those goods that can possibly be absorbed by the 
people. 

If prices are stabilized by law (a distinctly nonsensical 
thing to do), higher prices will step up production, with 
the same result. If currency is issued without adequate 
coverage, we obtain more “ money ” but less values; and 
that is the worst kind of inflation because it cancels our 
whole valuation system based on the law of supply and 
demand. Money, after all, is only value expressed, not 
value itself. The sooner the logical way of deflation is 
interrupted by artificial inflation, the nearer we are the 
next depression which, then, will turn out to be a real 
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Sociology 
Prohibition and the Altar 


JoHN WILTBYE 


O you know that in many parts of the country 

“fanatics have succeeded in surrounding the pro- 
curing of altar wine with restrictions that are indecent 
to the point of blasphemy” ? Of course, the Eighteenth 
Amendment, absurd as it is, compared with the body of 
the Constitution, lays no restrictions whatever on wine 
intended for the Holy Sacrifice. But fanatics and bigots 
do, and, what is worse, frequently incorporate them in 
binding rules and regulations, State and Federal. 

It is time for the laity to understand the extreme peril 
to the Mass that can arise from intemperate and irre- 
ligious enforcement. It is also time for me—since I 
am to discuss a phase of this madness called Prohibition 
—to put on my armor. 

I should like to submit at the outset that I have never 
broken bread with a brewer, a wine grower, or a distiller. 
Once upon a time I was presented to a distiller’s widow, 
a lovely old lady, whose favorite charity was food, 
clothing, and rent for the wives and children of inebriates 
Sut as she died a few weeks later, this road to fellowship 
with the wine growers, the brewers, and the distillers, was 
blocked. The bald fact is that as far as my knowledge 
goes I have never even seen a brewer, and so on, in all my 
life. That fact may merely argue a dour, unsociable 
nature ; but at present I am not concerned with inferences. 

Next, may I state that I do not like brewed or fer- 
mented liquors; at least not those I have encountered in 
this country. Hence, I am a sort of total abstainer, 
except that now and then, possibly once every other year, 
when I can rely on the ability of my host to recognize 
wood alcohol, I drink a few wild sips of confusion to 
Prohibition. I am aware that one may be a total abstainer 
either from motives of virtue, Christian or Pharisaic, 
o1 because one has an imperfectly functioning metabolism, 
and I know the class into which I fall. I am willing, 
even eager, to augment my slender show of virtue by 
any means within reason, and a fair interpretation of St. 
Augustine’s definition of lying; but practically all that 
I can report with reference to my drinking habits is that 
I have never been a dipsomaniac, and that my name 
adorns no police blotter in the country. 

With all my armor on, I return to my theme. 

That excellent Catholic paper, the Denver Catholic 
Register, publishes every week a column of editorial com- 
ment, headed “ Listening In.” The writer, evidently a 
clergyman, recently purchased some altar wine, and his 
experiences prove that in Colorado at any rate, “ fanatics 
have succeeded in surrounding the procuring of it with 
restrictions that are indecent to the point of blasphemy.” 
His account is a document which ought to show Catholics 
how far this folly has gone, and warn them that the 
time may come when priests will offer the Holy Sacrifice 
under the conditions of the old Penal Days. 

“ The clergy must use wine because Christ did so and 
the Church commands it. . . . The writer had to order 
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some a few days ago. This is the history of its arrival: 
he had a State permit, which has to be renewed at the 
rate of $1 per year; he had to sign five documents, giving 
the amount of wine on hand, the amount ordered, etc. ; 
the Bishop also had to sign these five documents; another 
State permit had to be secured to allow the wine to come 
over the State borders; the priest had to go to the freight 
station to get the wine in person (nobody else than the 
actual holder of the permit would do); two documents 
were given to him there, to be sworn to; he had to leave 
the station to look up a notary public; he found the 
documents so damnably worded that, though he filled 
them out and swore to them, he wrote a protest across 
the bottom of each; then, going back to the freight sta- 
tion, he had to sign another document; now he was sent 
back to the actual place where the freight is kept, and 
there he had to sign another document. In all, it took his 
signature on nine documents, the Bishop’s on five, and 
likewise two State permits to allow the wine to come 
to him.” 

Had the clergyman declined to go through with the 
process, he would not have obtained the wine, and, as 
far as he was concerned, there would have been no Mass 
in his parish church. It is easy to realize how a given 
locality could be wholly deprived of the Mass and the 
Holy Eucharist by bureaucratic Prohibitionists. I will 
not admit that this possibility is at all remote. Violations 
of the letter and spirit of constitutional guarantees which 
would have been thought wildly impossible twenty years 
ago, are today part of the routine in the farce of enforcing 
Prohibition. But the writer has more to relate. 

“ The wine carried a heavy Federal tax, and in addi- 
tion the freight bill had a liquor fee attached to it. 

“The fanatics love to put that word liquor into the 
documents wherever they can. The term intoxicating 
liquor appeared at least five times on each of the two 
affidavits we were compelled to make, and under which 
we wrote: ‘Signed under vigorous protest against the 
insulting use of the term intoxicating liquor as applied 
te sacramental wine. We enter this protest in the name 
of religious decency.’ 

“We hope that some of the snoopers that go through 
the State and Federal files will see the protest. The 
writer has never been drunk in his life and has never 
abused liquor in the least. If he wanted to get intoxi- 
cants, he could get them without the slightest trouble 
by merely going to a phone and putting in an order. 
He feels the insult, therefore, to the very center of his 
marrow in being compelled to act like a criminal import- 
ing something filthy, when his only purpose is to get 
the necessary material for the type of worship that God 
Himself has established. We cannot think of anything 
viler or more bigoted than the type of mind responsible 
for the insulting language and the damnable intolerance 
that surround the importation of altar wine.” 

In what other States besides Colorado this complicated, 
insulting, and gravely dangerous process is in force, I am 
unable to say. Danger to the Mass lies in the fact that 
although the Eighteenth Amendment gives the Federal 
Government no right to interfere with wine for religious, 
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scientific, or medical purposes, Congress has usurped 
that right. It exercises that usurped right not only by 
statute but, what is infinitely more vexatious, by depart- 
mental rulings which, quite commonly, are enforced by 
clerks whose mental growth was nipped at adolescence, 
or by fanatics. It must also be remembered that it is 
within the power of the several States to go even beyond 
these rulings. Hence, as long as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and State Enactments remain even nominally in 
force, the right of the priest to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
is always exposed to attack. 

I fear, however, that | have donned my armor to no 
avail. Your confirmed Prohibitionist is unable to under- 
stand how any man, except one whose habitual gait is a 
combination of reel, stagger, and fall, can question the 
sanctity of any ruling which may chance to be issued 
by a thirty-second assistant in the Prohibition Bureau 
at Washington. Let me, then, doff my armor, and only 
plead that I am firmly ensconced on the water wagon, 
not so much by virtue as by a damaged metabolism. Still, 
I really do believe that it is not Prohibition that matters, 
but the Mass. 


Education 


The Training of College Teachers 
DANIEL M. O’ConNELL, S.J. 


OES higher education appeal to the ordinary run 

of Americans? My latest proof for an affirmative 
answer is the fact that a popular weekly of over two 
million circulation recently carried an article on the “ hu- 
manizing ” of college education, written by a university 
professor, and illustrated with cartoons in very generous 
space. 

“ Practise what you teach” is the intriguing title of 
this plea by James Weber Linn, professor of English at 
the University of Chicago. The cartoonist’s reactions to 
the article are had in the sentences he illustrates, and are 
those of the common-sense man in the street. “We go 
out into the highways and hedges and compel them to 
come in”; “ What they want is a good time”; “ Remem- 
ber the nights in Luddard’s Rooms when he (a professor) 
read us ‘Almayer’s Folly’.””. The last expresses the 
article’s thesis, viz., away with the research professor for 
undergraduates, and give us the one who can make culture 
appealing to students. The article trips along in dialogue 
form. A dean, who believes that undergraduates have 
the primary right to be taught, engages in conversation 
with a “research” professor, who draws his salary for 
teaching. 

The scene is, of course, a smoking-car. The twain are 
en route to an educational convention. Says the dean: 
“And I know that he (Matthew Arnold) was the most 
intelligent critic of society among the Victorians, and that 
if we made his theory of education—which was also the 
theory of Newman, the priest, and Huxley, the scientist— 
the theory of our own college education, we should soon 
cease to hear so much talk of our failure as educators.” 
Why, failure? Because there are too many college pro- 
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fessors of the research type who think more of writing 
research papers than of teaching undergraduates. The 
dean first illustrates the point somewhat impersonally by 
mentioning a third party, a mutual friend . . . “he has 
presumably spent five out of the eight hours a day he 
might have been giving to his teaching in the past three 
months in preparing the paper he is to read day after to- 
morrow.” 

By this time, though, the dean is ready to be personal. 
“. . . You are about to read a paper which everybody 
will admire and a few even will enjoy. . . . No detail 
of your work on that paper will ever directly affect your 
teaching in French 102, will it?” “In many colleges, 
only men and women badged with the symbol of primary 
interest in research are permitted to teach at all; and 
everywhere the men and women not so badged are whis- 
pered down by the formal educationalists.” 

In Catholic colleges too? we naturally ask ourselves. 
I think not. The tradition of Catholic education with 
Christ as the ideal Teacher has always centered in devel- 
oping the student, not in professional self-development. 

But not to be pharisaical, many of our Catholic colleges, 
especially the smaller ones (I say this with a great 
admiration for the cause of the small college), stand 
in need of degree teachers, or, to avoid controversy over 
the word, degree, in need of teachers who have pursued 
two to three years of graduate study in their teaching 
subject. There is, then, this composite need of the well- 
educated teacher animated by the practice of teaching. 

Whether the research Ph.D. or a teaching Doctor’s 
degree is better training for embryonic teachers is still 
sub judice. Dr. Abraham Flexner discusses the matter 
very frankly and capably in the Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities for 1931, and in the 
April Atlantic Monthly. Incidentally I recommend the 
latter article to any graduate-school “ dean (who) invests 
considerable sums in colored cards, in filing cases, and 
in typists.” But the principle underlying the demand of 
two to three years of graduate work for college teachers 
cannot be gainsaid by any college teacher or administrator. 
To illustrate by a well known analogy. The tradition in 
Catholic seminaries, and the rules of the recent Pontifical 
decree on seminaries, demand at least two years of grad- 
uate study for professors of philosophy and theology. 
The same theory of two years of advanced work above 
that of the college student should hold for college teach- 
ers. That some of the latter should have three is also 
quite reasonable. 

Thus a senior student majoring in English in a liberal 
arts college is entitled to be taught by a professor who 
has at least two to three years of more advanced work 
in English than the student. Similarly for other branches 
taught in college. 

Moreover this advanced or graduate work, to be ef- 
fective, should be done while the embryonic teacher is 
young enough to endure the grind of intense study, and 
young enough to lay the foundations of some productive 
or at least of appreciative scholarship. Accordingly the 
doctor’s degree for collegiate subjects should be obtained 
before thirty to thirty-five years of age. Here is a 
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crucial problem for our Catholic colleges, especially the 
smaller ones. It means in the case of Religious com- 
munities, often overburdened with lower schools, that 
the capable embryonic doctors should be assigned ex- 
clusively to this work early in their Religious life, even 
at a temporary sacrifice of the finances, all important 
as they are, and of all material expansion. ‘ Gilman’s 
dictum that money be invested in men, not buildings, 
has been almost everywhere forgotten.” (A. Flexner, 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1932.) Likewise after the acco- 
lade of the doctorate has been won, the happy warrior 
should be kept in the teaching service. 

In all this, however, we touch a most sensitive nerve, 
a sore spot, sorer than any dentist can succeed in probing. 
But refusal to abide by the professional diagnosis means 
scholastic sickness, if my figure still persists. A Re- 
ligious community, for instance, is doomed never to have 
a healthy and genuine spirit of collegiate scholarship until 
the course of study is so arranged that novices entering 
with high-school credits at the average age of nineteen 
years and destined for college or even high-school teach- 
ing, are assigned to full-time collegiate studies, thus to 
obtain their bachelor’s degree in an uninterrupted course 
of four years. A bachelor’s degree after from six to 
ten years of piecemeal work (part-time study, with full- 
time teaching) may be injurious to sanity, science, and, 
it is to be feared, even to sanctity. Granting this essential 
foundation of a full-time (four consecutive years) bach- 
elor’s degree for the spirit of scholarship in any com- 
munity, the more capable should then be assigned to 
their graduate studies under practically similar conditions, 
that is, full-time study of two to three consecutive years. 

The objections to the above program are well known. 
“We are still pioneering. We have not sufficient num- 
bers of Religious. We cannot afford it.” With all 
sympathy possible towards these answers, the fact is that 
such a program must be put into execution under two 
general penalties: loss of academic prestige and loss of 
vocations. Considering the first heading, it is easy to 
see that unaccredited high schools and colleges will grad- 
ually be bereft of students and the community’s reputation 
vitally hurt. Loss of vocations will follow upon fewer 
and less desirable students. Moreover, prospective novices 
will refuse to enter a teaching community which denies 
them a legitimate right to self-development, to be had 
in other equally or more apostolic congregations. Con- 
fessors will not assume the responsibility of encouraging 
vocations to a community, wherein a capable youth must 
spend ten years in acquiring a bachelor’s degree, with 
little or no possibility offered for a master’s or doctor’s 
degree. In fact, confessors might feel it a matter of 
conscience at least to caution prospective novices against 
entrance into such a community. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way, holds true in the 
solution of this academic and missionary problem. Cath- 
olic education must not have a shoddy name. Surely 
the cause of Catholic education must not be allowed to 
die. There will be no danger if we educate our faculties. 
The way is hard, harder now than in many years. But 
our crusade spirit can lead us to victory. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


 paabaey but thoughtful, was the recommendation, 
quoted in the New Orleans Times-Picayune for May 
9, which was made by the pastor of St. Francis Xavier’s 
Cathedral, at the funeral of the late Bishop Cornelius 
Van de Ven, Bishop of Alexandria, La. 

Knowing intimately the spirit and disposition of our good 
Bishop, we ask that all floral offerings be omitted. If a sug- 
gestion be permissible, the thought is ventured that the money 
which would be expended for floral tributes be given instead, 
for the relief of the needy in this community through the agency 
of the civic welfare bureau. . . . We invite his friends, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, to join us in honoring his entry into eternity 
with a worthy deed, with prayerful thought, our charity bestow- 
ing on the poor, the widows and fatherless, who were his concern 
in life. 

Abel Bonnard, in his little life of St. Francis of Assisi, 
remarks that whatever judgment we may pass upon the 
people of the Middle Ages, we cannot accuse them of 
worshipping mediocrity. They had a tremendously lofty 
ideal, even though they often fell far short of it. But 
today we look with resentment on the individual who 
dares to depart from the beaten path. The love of the 
mediocre leads to the sentimental. The result of this 
is flowers on coffins instead of Christian alms for the 
poor. 





ONGRESSMEN, of course, cannot be expected to 

be mediocre. In order to obtain the facts on this 
situation, Dr. Arthur MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., 
recently conducted an elaborate study in legislative an- 
thropology, which was reprinted, at the request of Senator 
Copeland of New York, in the Congressional Record for 
May 11, 1932. “ Legislative anthropology,” according 
to Dr. MacDonald, “ includes the legislative, political (not 
partisan), sociological, psychological, and physical status 
of members of a legislature or parliament.” Moreover, 
he observes, “ the physical measurements of members of 
a legislature represent the anthropological status of the 
whole country better than measurements of any other 
body of men. More important still, these measurements 
can be a basis for the health of the nation, one of its 
greatest assets.” 

This is a fascinating thought. It will lend zest to the 
galleries at the Capitol. As Dr. MacDonald hints, there 
is no limit to the possibilities of this study when applied 
to all the legislatures of the world. 

Hand clasp and brain weight are two of the subjects 
studied, as well as the threshold of pain pressure, indi- 
cating sensibility. Looking through the array of figures, 
which mention no names, I find that the M.C. with the 
most powerful hand clasp (58 kilograms) is “ Irish- 
Scotch ” (father’s and mother’s ancestry referred to), a 
manufacturer, aged 50, and weighs 258 pounds. That 
is to say, a broth of aman. The next is a “ Dutch-Irish,” 
aged 59, who has a 55-kilogram squeeze with both hands; 
and a “ Dutch-English,” an educator, whose southpaw 
attains 55, but whose right can only grasp to 50 kg. 
Lowest on the list is a puir body of solely “ English” 
descent, a lawyer, aged 39, whose right hand, registering 
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but 25 kg., and left but 23, can scarce surpass the 
venerable gentleman of “ Scotch-Scotch” origin, aged 
75, also a lawyer, whose right doth 27 but whose left 
knoweth but 17 kg. 

As to brain weight, “ we use Welcker’s formula,” for 
which I refer the reader to the Record. 

To illustrate, let us figure out the brain weight of Congressmen. 
As, for instance, his length of head is 201 millimeters (8 inches), 
width of head 152 millimeters (5 inches) and height of head 
146 millimeters (5 inches). Applying the equation above, we 
have 

[(201—11) x (152—11) x (146—11) x .000337] plus 406.01= 1,625 
cubic centimeters (98 cubic inches) which is the cranial capacity 
of Congressmen. 

Per implication, then, since they are our representatives 
intellectually, and, according to Dr. MacDonald, anthro- 
pologically, this is the brain weight of Us All. 





N the meanwhile, as the same number of the Congre- 

gational Record informs us, some Congressmen have 
been applying their ninety-eight cubic inches of brain 
matter to the question of changing the official name of 
the island of Porto Rico to “ Puerto Rico,” as it is 
actually termed by the natives themselves. The joint 
resolution, which was submitted in the House on May 
11 by Representative Williams of Texas, read as follows: 


Whereas in accordance with all historical data relative to the 
discovery and colonization of the island known as “ Porto Rico,” 
the original name given thereto by its discoverer, and consecrated 
in the royal orders of the colonizing nation, was Isla de San 
Juan; and 

Whereas the first city found [founded?] on Porto Rican soil, 
and denominated Villa de Caparra, was given the name of Ciudad 
de Puertorrico; and 

Whereas subsequently, and by virtue of the transfer of the 
old Ciudad de Puertorrico to the site now occupied by the capital 
city, the aforesaid names of San Juan and Puertorrico became 
the exclusive patrimony of such city and island, respectively ; 
and 

Whereas the history and traditions of the people have since 
then sustained and consecrated the name of Puerto Rico, given 
to such island, as its sole name; and 

Whereas immediately following the change of sovereignty 
which took place in the island, the Congress without justifying 
reasons, gave the island the name of “ Porto Rico” ; and 

Whereas the aforesaid name of “ Porto Rico” is an impure 
idiomatic compound partly formed of the word “ porto,” which, 
although of Latin origin, has not yet been adopted into the 
language of the island, but is here used illegitimately as substitute 
for the word “ puerto,” genuinely Spanish, although no license, 
reasons of diction, or advantages of euphony exist to warrant 
such substitution; and 

Whereas there are no reasons either in the history, the lan- 
guage or the traditions of the people of the island which support 
the use of the term “porto” as a part of the name of the island: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That from and after the passage of this reso- 
lution the island designated “Porto Rico” in the act entitled 
“An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, as amended, shall be 
known and designated as “ Puerto Rico.” All laws, regulations, 
and public documents and records of the United States in which 
such island is designated or referred to under the name of 
“Porto Rico” shall be held to refer to such island under and 
by the name of “ Puerto Rico.” 


Against these arguments, as developed by Mr. Lozier 
of Missouri, and Commissioner Pesquera of Porto Rico, 
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Representative Stafford urged, rather weakly, that the 
name Porto Rico had become Americanized, and that it 
would be expensive and impractical to make a change. 
The resolution, however, was rejected by a vote of 8&8 


to 3l. 





N her story of life in Quito, the city made famous for 
American readers by Thornton Wilder, Blair Niles de- 
scribes the director of a little group of charitable ladies, 
who read to them by the hour, as they sat at their work, 
a prolonged series of accounts of miracles. We criticize 
the piety in our Spanish-speaking dependencies for stress- 
ing the miraculous rather than the practice of the Com- 
mandments of God and of the Church. The same is 
said of the piety of the Middle Ages; yet, says Abel 
Bonnard, continuing the comment quoted above, the stress 
laid on miracles and workers of miracles does show con- 
tempt for the mediocre and a longing for things lofty. 
Missionaries in Porto Rico, whatever be the name of 
the island, report that its natives are true to form in 
loving miracles or the prospect of miracles. Why not? 
If God would lighten up these darksome days with a few 
more miracles, the Pilgrim is the last to object. Besides, 
they are occurring more frequently than we suspect. But, 
from a spiritual standpoint, Porto Rico is itself a bit of 
a miracle. Says the N. C. W. C. despatch of April 4: 
Since January 18, 1931, when the parish of Arecibo, with its 
56,000 souls scattered over rugged hill country, was confided 
to the American Holy Ghost Fathers, 2,460 persons have been 
baptized. 

The Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, Bishop of San Juan, has just 
made his official pastoral visitation to the Church of San Felipe, 
here. During his stay of nine days, 2,262 persons received the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. 

Most of this baptizing has been done by the right arm 
of Plunkett, of the same Fathers, who is neither Dutch- 
Irish nor Scotch-Irish, but Irish-Irish. Though close 
to seventy, he has enough kg. of spiritual, if not physical, 
vigor to pull back one more dislocated sheepfold into the 
great Fold of Christ. As for ourselves, during these 
hard times let us not leave all the hand clasps to the 
Congressmen. The missionaries in all our dependencies, 
Alaska, now sorely threatened, and the Philippines, are 
in dire need of our alms, worth more than all floral 
offerings. THE PILGRIM. 


THE SOLITARY 


They walk apart from men, their heads cloud-crowned 
Like lofty mountain-peaks; but who may know 
What paths their dusty-sandaled feet have found, 
As softly and inscrutably they go? 
Their eyes are shadowed with remembering 
Old sorrows and lost battle-fields. Remote 
As stars, and veiled in mystery, they sing, 
And often reach a high, immortal note. 


Few comprehend these dreamers or the fate 
That drives them on, as storms drive weathered ships, 
To seek the unexpressed, the ultimate. 
Perfection’s riddle ever on their lips, 
They are unsatisfied by her and brood 
Upon it, strangers to the multitude. 
Loutse CrensHaAw Ray. 
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Dramatics 





Plays with Problems 
ELIzABETH JORDAN 


WO good plays have entered New York arm in 

arm with the jocund spring. The first is “ Another 
Language,” written by a woman. The second, as sharp 
« contrast to it as could be found in this city of extremes, 
it written by two men, and, if we are to believe the gossip 
of the Rialto, has been re-written and re-written by ad- 
visers and innocent bystanders. However that may be, 
the result is worth while. ‘“ Merry-Go-Round,” though 
a highly exaggerated play, is an absorbing and a breath- 
taking one. We will take up first the quieter offering, 
* Another Language.” 

This drama, written by Rose Franken and presented by 
Arthur J. Beckard at the Booth Theater, has to do with 
the kind of family life which has cropped up so much of 
late on the stage and between book covers. It is entirely 
recognizable family life. It is, for the observer, interest- 
ing and amusing family life. And it is family life that 
shatters the nerves and often wrecks the lives of members 
of such families as it portrays. It does not “ strip the 
glamor from family life,” as several of my fellow-com- 
mentators have misguidedly announced. It merely shows 
us families in which there is no glamor. It does away 
with the tradition, cherished by many writers long after 
other humans had discarded it, that all family life is 
beautiful merely because it is family life. It eliminates 
the theory that every mother is necessarily good and wise 
merely because she is a mother, that fatherhood neces- 
sarily brings wisdom and judgment to men, and that all 
brothers and sisters love and cherish one another simply 
because they are brothers and sisters. Some of the new 
treatment of the subject is so false that it is maddening. 
Some of it is so true that it is soul-sickening. All of it 
is more or less educative. 

Rose Franken has treated the theme from a rather 
new angle. She has shown us the Hallem family—a 
father, mother, and four sons—so solidly bound together 
by their bonds of intolerance and smugness, and so cold- 
bloodedly indifferent to the rest of the world, that even 
the wives of the four sons are not wholly taken into 
the close circle. The first allegiance of the four sons 
is still to their mother. To them she is the source of 
all wisdom, of all goodness and kindness. As a matter 
of fact she is the source of the smugness, the intolerance, 
the utter lack of understanding that characterizes each 
of them in association with anyone outside their sacred 
circle. She is jealous of her daughters-in-law, and per- 
sistently interferes in their affairs—always with an air 
of engaging sweetness. Three of them strive to become 
Hallems and, in their growing pettiness of viewpoint, are 
succeeding. The fourth, Victor Hallem’s wife, is a radi- 
cal. She loves her husband. How she can love him is 
a mystery to the audience, for he is the most unlovable 
young cub recently shown on our stage. She does not 
love his mother and makes no pretensions of loving her. 
She is a different type from the Hallems. She is deter- 
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mined to escape their corroding influence and to save her 
husband from it before he is wholly wrecked by it. 

One of the sons, Paul, has himself a son, Jerry, now 
a young man. Like Victor’s wife, Jerry is artistic and 
has high aspirations. Though born a Hallem he sees 
the Hallems as they are. He and Stella, Victor’s wife, 
are congenial. Inevitably they are drawn together by 
their struggles to escape their common danger. He falls 
in love with Stella. 

One of the devastating habits of the Hallems is to 
have weekly family parties. Only death excuses a Hallem 
from failure to attend one of these functions. Victor 
and his wife give such a party, and Stella is eagerly 
anxious to make it a success. Jerry comes unwillingly. 
He is trying to keep away from Stella. But they two, 
being different, are the butts of the crude humor, the 
patronizing comment, the undesired and incessant advice 
of the rest. Jerry, being very young, is the principal 
victim. To him the Hallems are so merciless that Stella, 
outraged by their cruelty, loses her head and defends 
him warmly, ending by violently criticizing his critics. 
The mother of the Hallems rises in wrath, shakes the 
dust of Stella’s home from her feet, and leads her entire 
brood away. Victor, enraged by what he considers his 
wife’s rudeness to his fammly, leaves Stella and stamps 
out to follow the Matriarch and her other sons. Jerry, 
coming back to apologize to Stella and Victor, finds Stella 
thus deserted. The young pair spend several hours dis- 
cussing their troubles. It is very late when Jerry leaves, 
to roam the streets the rest of the night. The Hallems, 
amazed by his failure to return home, investigate his 
whereabouts. They learn that he was with Stella, that 
he loves Stella. Always suspicious, they are convinced 
that he remained at Stella’s home all night, while her 
husband was with his mother. 

But at this point Victor, who has been slowly coming 
to his senses under the knowledge that he is losing his 
wife, suddenly turns from a fuming, unreasonable Hallem 
into a man. Because he knows his wife, he knows that 
she is innocent. He sees her baiters in their true light. 
He realizes their uncharitableness, their smug self-satis- 
faction, their unpardonable interference. Pushing his 
mother gently but firmly to one side when she tries to 
prevent him he puts his arm around his wife and leads 
her out of the Hallem home and back to their own; and, 
so great is the author’s art, one knows that henceforth 
it will be their own home, and not merely a Hallem 
annex. 

From start to finish the play is sincere, absorbing, and 
deeply moving. It is beautifully written, beautifully 
acted. Those in the audience who have suffered or are 
suffering as Stella suffered will agonize over it. Those 
“ Hallems” who inflict such sufferings will watch its 
unfolding with interest, and utterly without comprehen- 
sion and without benefit. That, too, is life. 

One more point must be made. It would add greatly 
to the audience’s pleasure if they could hear the lines of 
this play. At present any one back of the third or fourth 
row gets half the words and guesses at the rest. What 


do the mumbling, muttering, word-swallowing ladies and 
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gentlemen of the company think the audiences buy tickets 
for? To look at them? They are wrong. The producer, 
Mr. Beckard, should call an immediate rehearsal of his 
company and set its members right on this vital point. 
They are acting admirably, but they are speaking their 
lines abominably. A less excellent play might have easily 
perished under such mishandling. 

“ Merry-Go-Round ” was written by Albert Maltz and 
George Sklar and is produced by Michael Blankfort and 
Walter Hart. It was originally put on at the Province- 
town Playhouse in “the village” ; but so many enthusi- 
asts came from uptown to see it, and the critics were 
so warm in their tributes, that the play is moved uptown. 
By the time these lines appear it will have settled down 
for a prosperous run in one of the big theaters. 

It is obvious even during the first scenes of “ Merry- 
Go-Round” that the young authors, like most propa- 
gandists, have gone too far. Taking as their horrible 
example a corrupt group of officials in a big city, they 
have made that particular group commit all the crimes 
they ever heard of, and have thrown in a few new civic 
crimes for good measure. There are no neutral shades 
in the playwrights’ paint box. Every city official—mayor, 
district attorney, judge, political leader—is black as ink. 
Each of them is corrupt to the core of his soul. Each 
is thinking exclusively of his own well-being, his power, 
his job. Each will sacrifice anything and everything, 
even human life, to keep these possessions. Granting 
the truth of some of these premises, we are shown a 
strongly dramatic if not convincing play, in which the 
wicked flourish like a green-bay tree and the virtuous 
suffer appallingly. So good are the writing and the act- 
ing, after all the revisions we have heard about, that the 
judgment of the spectator is numbed by the sweep and 
rush of the drama. He believes all he sees, instead of 
believing only part of it as he should; and he has a 
wonderful though a depressing night at the theater. At 
the end he may ask himself if such things can be, and 
he may arrive at the correct conclusion that some of them 
can be and are—though not on any such scale as he has 
witnessed. 

Here again the lesson of the play will be absorbed 
by those who do not need it, and can only shake their 
heads over it; and it will be blithely passed over by those 
who might profit from it. For these particular city offi- 
cials, like the Hallems, are self-deceived—smug, com- 
placent, and incredibly blind. All of which means that 
we have two new plays in town which will supply ma- 
terial for thought to those not hopelessly prejudiced 
against such mental exercise. 

We have also had, and should still have if we were 
appreciative enough, a charming thing that calls for no 
thought at all. Yasha Yushny’s “ Blue Bird” is sheer 
beauty and relaxation. It is almost, if not wholly, up 
to the standard of the first “ Chauve Souris” brought us 
from Russia some years ago by Nicolai Balieff and ac- 
cepted with joyous outcries by all America. Then the 
impresario lost his head, and in three successive seasons 
showed us three successive failures, each intended to out- 
shine the wonderful original. Yet the secret of that 
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original’s success was plain enough. It was simple, light, 
and gay. It gave us Katinka, and the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten March of the Wooden Soldiers. In the subsequent 
seasons the producer spent four or five times as much 
for his offerings as he had invested in the first one. He 
gave us marvelous colors and superb tableaux and beau- 
tiful settings. He gave us a lot of gloomy Russian 
drama and tragedy, when all we wanted was gaiety. And 
he lost all his first profits by those mistakes. Yasha 
Yushny is wiser. His offering is light, is gay, is simple, 
is altogether delightful. 

The new Edgar Wallace melodrama, “ The Man Who 
Changed His Name,” will be a disappointment to Wallace 
“fans.” Produced at the Broadhurst Theater by Frank 
Conroy, with himself in the leading male role, and Fay 
Bainter as star, the play is well staged and well acted. 
Also, it begins well, with a novel situation that at once 
intrigues and amuses the audiences. But it flattens out 
toward the end so disastrously that the spectators are half- 
ashamed of their childlike interest in the earlier develop- 
ments; and the climax does not at all justify the planted 
situations throughout. 

Mr. Wallace is said to have been a very fast worker. 
Probably his sudden death last winter prevented the re- 
vision he would have given to this hurriedly written play. 
Certainly there is need of drastic revision in its shallow 
and generally unsatisfactory third act. The first two acts 
are admirable. 

As for Pauline Lord and O. P. Heggie in “The Truth 
About Blayds,” I could have written such a nice review 
of them and of the play if only they had stayed with us 
a few minutes longer! 


REVIEWS 


Poems of Francis Thompson. Edited by Terence L. Connotty, 

S.J. New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

As the years pass on, Francis Thompson digs deeper roots into 
the poetic traditions and flowers more abundantly in the passing 
favor of the season. Both George N. Shuster, who writes the 
Foreword, and Father Connolly would seem to stress the fact 
that “for countless persons Thompson’s verse is difficult, if not 
impossible to understand.” In many instances, undoubtedly it is. 
But in the major part, it is no more unintelligible than the poetry 
of any master; more than that, it has the obviousness of mean- 
ing that every tremendously simple illumination must have if it 
is to move the depths of the soul. Much of Thompson’s verse 
demands commentary; much defies it; much is unaffected by it. 
During the twenty-five years since Thompson’s death, commenta- 
tors and critics have struggled to explain certain of the poet’s 
greater poems, such as “The Hound of Heaven”; they have 
sought to analyze in large compass his art, his inspiration, the 
stirrings of his soul. But none have ever attempted an explana- 
tion, or an analysis, or a commentary on the expansive or the 
minute scale that Father Connolly has accomplished in this volume. 
He includes in it the approved text of all the available Thompson 
poems. He numbers the lines of each poem. Then he submits 
a commentary of more than 250 pages of small print on the 
individual poems and the individual lines. Scarcely an element 
of interest or of instruction escapes him. He records the extrinsic 
matters of the dates of publication, the circumstances and occa- 
sions of the writing, the references to people. and places, all the 
settings, in a word, of the poem. He summarizes the themes and 
the moods and the generic meanings and significance of each poem, 
thus giving what may be called its globular content. He examines 
each line for its word use, its allusion, its symbol, its reference, 
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its undertone in Scripture or philosophy or asceticism or mythol- 
ogy, and seems almost to map out the poem on the background 
of Thompson’s brain and soul. He contributes further under- 
standing by excerpts from the poet’s essays, by quotations from 
other commentators, by parallels with other poets. These notes 
are splendid examples of scholarly research blended with literary 
appreciation. Father Connolly boldly pronounces his main pur- 
pose in the book, that of presenting Francis Thompson as a 
Catholic. It is well that he does so, for this Francis is in the 
same danger as the great Saint Francis, namely, that of being 
appropriated by aliens to their Faith. PF. mua Be 





“Who Are These French?” By Frepricn Sresurc. Translated 
by Atan Harris. New York: the Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Fredrich Sieburg, a native of Germany, has written a sym- 

pathetic and authoritative answer to this puzzling question. As 

Paris correspondent for a German paper, the author lived in 

France for many years and learned to love and revere the French 

people. He writes understandingly of France’s ambitions, her 

pride; and he very cleverly traces all of her self-sufficiency to 

Joan of Arc, whom he calls the first Nationalist. Sympathetically 

he tells of the development of that idea now predominant in France, 

that everything good, new, or ancient, was or is French in origin. 

He is not quite fair toward St. Joan or the Church, in that he 

claims that she was certainly a heretic and was therefore most 

justly condemned by the Church. As a matter of fact she was 
not condemned by the Church, but by one of the ministers of the 

Church acting politically in conjunction with France’s enemies. 

Dr. Sieburg admires France extravagantly for her love of in- 

dependence and for the beauty of her art, and he condemns her 

for her pet idea that an enemy of France is therefore a foe of 

God. In the last part of the book he analyzes the ancient enmity 

of Germany and France, and it is his thesis that this enmity lies 

in the progressiveness of Germary as opposed to the determined 
backwardness of France. Peace-loving France, our author claims, 
is really delaying the advance of peace, and until France loses 
her attitude of superiority there will always be suspicion and 
hatred. The book is full of rich prose, and the translator has 
done us a great service in preserving so well the style and 
character of the original German work. 7. a 





St. Anthony of Padua. By Avice Curtayne. Chicago: Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press. $1.25. 

This small volume makes most interesting and delightful read- 
ing. The authoress evidently knows how to write the life of a 
saint for the reader of today. And when that reader finishes these 
118 pages (that’s all there are), not only will he have a clear 
cut and vivid picture of St. Anthony, but also of the secular 
history of the early thirteenth century as well. Chapter IV, “ The 
World as Anthony Knew It,” pp. 27-39, might justly be called a 
cameo of history. It tells us more of the mind of the people of 
those days, of three Popes who must be offset in turn against the 
enigmatical figure of Frederick II, and of that picturesque figure 
himself, than would many chapters of long-drawn-out histories. 
The make-up of the book deserves a word of praise. Cream- 
tinted paper makes a most pleasant and restful background for 
the strong black type, and the delightful little illustrations by 
Sean MacManus, interspersed through the pages, add a new charm 
to a charming book. W. M. S. 





Recently Dated Pueblo Ruins in Arizona. By Emm W. Haury 
and Lynpon L. Harcrave. Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Modern Square Grounds of the Creek Indians. By Joun R. 
Swanton. Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 

The first monograph should prove of great interest to students 
of American archeology in the Southwest and also prove en- 
lightening to students of Indian ceramics. In the first half of the 
work Mr. Haury gives a very detailed account of the excavations 
in the Showlow and Pinedale Ruins; while in the second section, 
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Mr. Hargrave accomplishes the same task for the findings at Kin 
Tiel and Kokopnyama. Mr. Haury discusses at some length Dr. 
Douglas’ theory of dendro-chronology and shows how it was help- 
ful in tracing some of the ruins back to the thirteenth century with 
a considerable degree of scientific accuracy. Mr. Swanton offers 
some interesting studies on Creek ethnology in the second mono- 
graph on some of the modern square grounds of that nation. The 
work is the fruit of long years of close observation of and fre- 
quent association with the Creeks. The square ground is closely 
bound up with certain of their religious ceremonies and traditions 
and, therefore, a subject full of interest to the ethnologist. It must 
be remarked, however, that the work is extremely technical and 
destined rather for the specialist than for the ordinary reader. 


J. F. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Social Sciences.—The Macmillan Company continues to issue 
the excellently printed volumes of their monumental “ Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences.” The sixth volume (Macmillan. 
$7.50) has appeared, covering from “ Expatriation” to “ Gosplan.” 
It is a treasure house of information on questions of a social na- 
ture from the viewpoint of those who reject Revelation and super- 
natural Religion. No effort is made to give the Catholic principles, 
practices, or achievements. It is taken for granted by most of 
the contributors that Social Science had its birth with Modern 
Science, and that the traditions of revealed Religion with its 
dogmas and restrictions have been the enemy of both. The fre- 
quent use of such intolerant phrases as “ priest ridden,” “ freedom 
from coercive sanctions and controls founded upon authoritarian 
and dogmatic traditional grounds” (p. 436), “fettered by the 
dogmas and principles of religion” (p. 464), indicate the hostile 
attitude of the contributors towards Christianity and Catholic 
teaching. That Freud is not treated in the volume is surprising 
since so much of Freudianism underlies the interpretations given 
of spiritual phenomena. St. Paul and St. Ignatius are put down 
with “ Calvin and the rest” as illustrations of fanaticism; so also 
“Joan of Arc, the Jesuit Order, the abolition or prohibition move- 
ments ” are examples of fanaticism intertwining itself with political 
parties and social forces” (p. 90). The volume is replete with 
fundamental errors, breathing pure naturalism or paganism; but 
it is a splendid mirror of the Rationalistic philosophy on which 
the non-Catholic colleges and universities are building their cur- 
rent courses. 





Integrating Life—Reprinting a number of instructive and 
practical papers on various phases of the very delicate sex ques- 
tion originally contributed to the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
Dr. James J. Walsh has published “Sex Instruction” (Wagner. 
$2.00). Winnowing out the unsound from what is wholesome on 
modern sex questions and stressing rather the conservative phases 
of the subject as opposed to so much that is radical, Dr. Walsh 
writes a very helpful volume for parents and those who have to 
deal with the young. Much stress is placed on the training of 
the will, and the importance of eliminating sex incitements. The 
movies, current literature, dancing and kindred emotional stim- 
ulants, are all sanely discussed. Great emphasis is laid, too, on the 
truth that sex knowledge alone cannot make for noble living, 
while the Catholic philosophy colors Dr. Walsh’s entire treat- 
ment of his subject. 

Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., has edited as one of the Century 
Catholic college texts, “Readings on the Family” (Century. 
$2.75). It is a symposium made from non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic sources, dealing with various questions relating to the 
family. Taken together the selections cover almost the entire 
range of questions touching the domestic circle, its beginnings 
and proper integration. Readers may differ with regard to what 
was included or excluded from the volume, but obviously much 
latitude had to be left to the editor. It is regrettable that the 
occasional passages with which Catholics can hardly be sym- 
pathetic should not have carried some warning or footnote, for 
while these will be safeguarded against where the readings are 
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part of a Catholic-school sociology course, to those who have not 
the guidance of an experienced tutor they are apt to prove 
misleading. 

Applying the homely proverb, “ God helps those that help them- 
selves,” to character building and self-education, Fritz Kunkel 
writes “God Helps Those . .” (Washburn. $3.00). It is a 
volume on one phase of psychotherapy and is intended chiefly for 
psychologists, psychiatrists, teachers, and ministers. Without go- 
ing into controverted psychological points, Dr. Kunkel merely at- 
tempts to point out practically how the sick mind may be healed 
and the weak character strengthened, whether at home or in school. 
Each of his considerations ends with a suggestive law for charac- 
ter formation, though many readers will dispute the validity of 
their generalizations. Theologically, the author’s explanation in 
his last chapter of how conversion comes by grace will not be 
approved, and generally it is regrettable that here, as in kindred 
volumes, all the emphasis is placed on natural human effort and 
God’s part shoved into the background, though the genuine science 
of characterology must take account of His part as well as man’s 
in moulding in the individual an adequate and genuinely success- 
ful character. 

The 1931 Ingersoll lecture, traditional at Harvard, was de- 
livered by Julius Seelye Bixler and entitled “Immortality in the 
Present Mood” (Harvard University Press. $1.00). Admitting 
that man cries out against the idea of oblivion, the author’s point 
is to find something positive to put in its place. In an attempt, 
ha wever, to affect modernity in the color of his lecture he quite 
illogically eliminates all traditional arguments for immortality. 
He would have it that astronomy, biology, and psychology compel 
a new orientation about the future life, though his arguments are 
far from adequate or satisfying. Revelation is discarded: so, too, 
the Divine authority in any ecclesiastical organization. It is quite 
gratuitous to brand one of the recent Papal Encyclicals as incon- 
sistent “ with the trend of scientific thought” unless pseudo-science 
be the norm. 





Everything for the Garden.—Who is not thinking of gardens 
these warm Spring days, now that the frost is gone and it is 
safe to begin to set out the flowers in the little home garden? 
Many of those interested will be beginners and some experienced 
amateurs; but for all classes there is a great treat in store, should 
one be so fortunate as to get hold of Pauline Murray's delightful 
book, “ Planning and Planting the Home Garden” (Orange Judd 
Publishing Co. $3.50). Every lover of flowers and gardens, be 
these ever so small, will be grateful to Miss Murray and the 
publishers for this small encyclopedia on gardening. It tells what 
and when and how one should plant, and supplies hundreds of 
well-drawn plans for every possible situation. It gives very ade- 
quate instruction in the care and cultivation of all kinds of plants, 
and a Garden Calendar arranged to keep one busy and entertained 
every day of the year. The book is perfect in printing and binding, 
and the illustrations and drawings are plentiful besides being ex- 
cellent. Morever the volume will prove topical. 





Books Received.—Tiiis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Curist THE MopeRN. 
Orecon. OL. 


10 cents. ueen’s Work. 
Earty CatHoric Missions 1n Op & 


Edited by Clarence 


B. Bagley. Lowman and Hanford. : : 
Grsert Stuart. William T. itley. $5.00. Harvard University Press. 
HEALTH ON THE FARM AND IN THE Vittace. C.-E, A. Winslow. $1.00. 


Macmillan. aay 
JourRNAL or Arnotp Bennett, 1896-1910, Tue. $4.00. Viking. 
LiperaL Epucation 1x a Movern Wortp, A. R. C. Wallace. Macmillan. 
LutHeran Wortv Atmanac, 1931-1933. Compiled by O. M. Norlie and 


G. L. Kieffer. $2.00. National Lutheran Council. 

MARYLAND tN Nationat Pourtics. J. Frederick Essary. $2.50. John 
Murphy Company. 

Mass ane. Rev. Peter C. Yorke, S.T.D. 35 cents. Text Book Pub- 
lishing Co. 

MepITATIONS ON THE GosPeLs. Bishop Ottokar Prohaszke. $2.00. Kenedy. 

My Convent Lire. Sister Mary Maude, O.S.D. $1.50. Bensziger. 


Macmillan. 


nm. 
Benjamin H. Hunnicutt and 
ducation Movement. 
Harper. 


Pavuutsts, Tue. James M. Gillis. $1.00. 
Satnt Avcustine. Karl Adam. $1.00. 
Srory or AGRICULTURAL Missr1ons, THe. 
William Watkins Reid. $1.00. Missionary 
Summer Hotrpay. Sheila Kaye-Smith. $2.50. 
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Family Name. Exit Simeon Hex. The Running Footman. 


Holy Man. What Dread Hand. 


To say that a book is a disappointment is to condemn it utterly; 
and yet one must pass this judgment on “ Family Name” (Dial. 
$2.50) by Arnold Lunn. The story begins well. We meet in- 
teresting, likeable people. They climb the Alps, they ski-race, 
they philosophize—all with real charm. And then the various 
characters, who had come to be our friends, fall from grace, and 
the book falls apart. An English Viscount, in order to save his 
family estates, abjures his true love who “ hasn’t a bean,” becomes 
engaged to a girl who is beautiful, dumb, and endowed with mil- 
lions—and then conveniently falls in the Alps and is killed. There- 
after Daniel Martinez takes the spotlight. He is a Jew, wealthy, 
well educated, and a man of real culture. He marries the Vis- 
count’s sister, restores the family fortunes, and begets an heir to 
the title, only to have his wife run away with another man; and 
the story ends with Daniel enjoying a cynical triumph in the fact 
that he has again outscored the gentiles since his son will inherit 
one of England’s oldest titles. In painting the social conflict be- 
tween the Jews and the English aristocracy, to which he is related, 
he has been quite impartial in stressing the worst traits of both. 
The book is marred here and there by sheer and gratuitous vul- 
garity. Hence the book is a disappointment; the reader would 
have derived great enjoyment from the better book which the 
author should have written on the same subject and about the 
same people. 

The well-known Australian writer, J. M. Walsh, once more 
has given us a mystery story that is out of the ordinary, entitled: 
“Exit Simeon Hex” (Brewer, Warren, Putnam. $2.00). What 
is especially clever in this story is the portrayal of the characters, 
not so much by descriptions as by their actions. Then, too, the 
evolving of the plot is somewhat novel, although there are a 
few improbabilities in it. The very best part of the book, of 
course, is the ending, and it will not do to tell that. 

Rural England is the locale of John Owen’s new novel, “ The 
Running Footman” (Macmillan. $2.00). It is the story of the 
life and adventures of John Deere, faithful servant of Lord Bringle, 
whose duty it is to run before his lord’s coach on any and all 
For many years he possesses a pathetically inarticulate 


occasions. 

love for a member of the household who is above him in station. 
Fate, however, does not heed his enduring passion. Silently, 
yet happily, John resigns himself to the inevitable. His last 


run is made to St. Catherine’s Church in London where he 
witnesses the marriage of his secret love to a more successful 
rival. The story is in itself quite simple, yet Mr. Owen has drawn 
a beautiful picture of English life and character, distinguished by 
the sincerity and genuine artistry of its creation. His style is 
marked by great lucidity of thought and expression. Mr. Owen 
is a writer of beautiful, persuasive prose. His most recent book 
will afford many delightful hours to the observant reader. 

Many readers, especially since Scott has gone out of fashion, 
avoid books that abound in the Scot’s dialect. Well, here is one, 
then, if for no other reason, such readers should pass over: 
“Holy Man” (Macmillan, $2.00) by J. Harvey Hall. From the 
Catholic viewpoint one is inclined to judge the book as a subtle 
attack on the possibility of miracles or a human being possessing 
miraculous power. The locale of the story is a small and bigoted 
village in Scotland, and the Holy Man is a young man, who 
after going to the Big City for his education discovers that he 
has a marvelous power of hypnosis, which he evidently mistakes 
for miraculous. Hence follows a trail of sorrow and disillusion- 
ment both for himself and others, especially for the girl that loves 
him so ardently. Unrelieved tragedy is not pleasant reading, espe- 
cially when the Highland mist is ever swirling about us. 

A bizarre tale is told us in “ What Dread Hand” (Crime Club. 
$2.00) by Elizabet Gill. Its real oddity consists in its motivation. 
There are passages of course that are somewhat dull, and some- 
times Julia strikes us as a little foolish for a worldly wise girl. 
However, the web is closely knit, and the actors in the drama 
live up to their parts with unfailing accuracy. The story flows 
along with an ease that shows the practised hand. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


Portrait of a Nun 
To the Editor of America: 

Father Talbot’s extended review, “ The Nun’s Anthology,” in 
the issue of April 23 ends upon a clarion sentence: “And the 
Sister in her cloister can sound a new note, as modern as the most 
modern, in her poetry, all the while remaining the most devout, 
the most ecstatically spiritual, the most truly Catholic Sister in 
a cloister ”"—which is a brief for that grudgingly recognized in- 
dividual, the modern nun. So many people believe that the young 
woman, consecrating herseli to a Religious community, enters 
upon a life of bondage, oi servitude of thought, with wings of 
ambition clipped. A portly volume could be written on the free- 
dom and agility of mind of the woman supposed to pass her life 
shackled by routine, to dissipate the false speculations surround- 
ing her. 

A certain nun of my acquaintance, a member of a semi-cloistered 
community of this city, is certainly “as modern as the most mod- 
ern.” Her love for God must be a powerful energy within her. 
To be so vitally interested in the commotions of the world and yet 
to have heard and heeded the greater call of vocation—what a 
salute to God! 

New York City. EpytHe Heten Browne. 


Sad Plight of Alaska’s Bishop 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is the practice of the Marquette League for Catholic Indian 
Missions, with offices at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, to make a special appeal twice each year for some 
needy Indian mission in this country or Alaska, at Christmas 
time and in the month of May. 

Our appeal at this time is for the venerable Bishop of Alaska, 
His Excellency Most Reverend Joseph R. Crimont, S.J. He pleads: 

The Alaskan missions are on the verge of closing! De- 
pression has paralyzed our friends! We have no security. 
The banks refuse to forward more. Substantial assistance is 
imperative to save the very existence of our missions. Will 
no one realize our situation? Will no one come to our aid? 

We are not asking our friends to risk life and limb in this, 
one of the hardest of the missionary fields. We are merely 
praying you to make it possible for those who are here to 
remain. We are asking you to share with them your worldly 
goods here, and their eternal reward hereafter. 

Since the Alaskan missions were born and since I leit the 
arms of my mother, we have never been in a fix approaching 
the present one. Surely God will listen to this last desperate 
appeal of a Bishop for the souls confided to his keeping! 

The funds formerly set apart for the Alaskan missions by 
the Jesuit Province of Oregon are now exhausted. The 
situation as you see is desperate. The Alaskan missions with 
no means of income are left to the mercy of charity or to 
inevitable abandonment. We are craving your mercy. 

Bishop Crimont has spent over thirty-five years in Alaska as 
a simple missionary, as Prefect-Apostolic and now as Vicar- 
Apostolic and Bishop of one of the largest ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions in the world territorially. His vicariate covers over 600,000 
square miles. Our Holy Father Pius XI has pronounced Alaska 
the hardest mission field in the whole world. 

In his letter, Bishop Crimont speaks of this as “the last des- 
perate appeal of a Bishop for the souls confided to his keeping,” 
while he is still vigorous and enjoying good health. He is now 
seventy-five years of age. This in all probability is his last 
public appeal for assistance for his very poor Alaskan missions. 
Surely the friends of our Indian and Alaskan missions will not 
turn a deaf ear to this very pathetic and urgent appeal of Alaska’s 
saintly and heroic Bishop. 

(Rr. Rev. Msor.) Witttam J. Fiyxn. 


New York. Secretary General of Marquette League. 








